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Many Avene Do Not Know 





THAT an Old Line company was organized on the 
_ Pacific Coast as far back as 1868—-The Pacific 
Mutual Life. Insurance Company of California. 


THAT west of the Atlantic seaboard there are only 
two other legal reserve companies in the United 
States which now have a larger volume of 
business. 


THAT the Pacific Mutual is the only company with 
age, experience and large resources behind it 
that is located on the Pacific Coast, a vast 
empire of great and largely undeveloped wealth 
and almost unlimited possibilities. 


THAT notwithstanding its age the mortality of the 
Pacific Mutual is very low —59.73% in 1914. 


THAT the Pacific Mutual earns a high rate of interest 
1 on its investments—the average rate in 1914 
was 6.23 per cent. 


THAT the Pacific Mutual has a clean and honorable 
record behind it. 


THAT for the reasons just stated, the Pacific Mutual 
appeals strongly to thoughtful agents and the 
insuring public. | 
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THAT it will pay those who are considering a change 
of companies to look us up and get acquainted. 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Home Office, Fourth and Broadway, CINCINNATI = 7 
_ WJ. WILLIAMS, President he H. W. WANNENWETSCH, Secretary 


ONE OF THE WEST'S STABLE LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS - 
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(NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING. 10 BE OCCUPIED JANUARY 1!) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 








The Company has recently established an Ordinary Department, Issued ) 
some Attractive New Policy forms, and MATERIALLY REDUCED its , 
Non-participating Rates. | 





As one of the Largest, Oldest and Strongest Companies Not Operating 
in New York, it is prepared to offer Exceptional Contracts for Attractive 
Territory in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. All , 
Business Valued on the Full American Table—no Preliminary Term Reserve. : 


Twenty-seven Years Old. Assets $8,763,566, Surplus $523,560, Insurance in Force 80: Millions 
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NATIONAL LIFE CONVENTION NUMBER. 








GREAT LIFE CONVENTION. 
ENDS ITS SESSIONS 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh 
Is Chosen President of: ~ 
National Association 


NEXT RALLY IN ST. LOUIS 


J. Henry Johnson of Oklahoma City 
and Lawrence Priddy of New 
York, Vice-Presidents 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 12—(Spe- 
cial)—The National Life Underwriters 
Association closed its great convention 
today by electing Edward A. Woods, 
manager of the Equitable Life of New 
York at Pittsburgh as president and de- 
ciding on St. Louis for the next con- 
vention point. Secretary J. Henry 
Johnson of Oklahoma City was made 
a vice-president, as was Lawrence 
Priddy of New York City, the former 
president of the New York association. 
A. C. Larsen of Madison, Wis., state 
manager of the Central Life of Des 
Moines was elected secretary. H. Wi- 
bert Spence of Detroit was reelected 
treasurer, 


Address by President Wheeler 


The first event on the program this 
morning was a notable address by 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the 
University of California on “Life.” At 
the close of President Wheeler’s ad- 
dress the convention gave him a ris- 
ing vote of thanks for his most in- 
Structive talk. President Hugh M. 
Willet explained to Dr. Wheeler that 


his criticism on the need of pedagogy | 


in the business was recognized as a cry- 
ing need and that a text book is now 
being prepared for school work which 
would be a very important beginning 
in this line. 

Edward A. Woods’ Analysis 


Edward A. ‘Woods, introducing his 
paper on the analysis of the successful 
agent, told of a trip made last year 
by Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore and 
himself to a number of localities to get 
the first data on this work. 

“We have secured answers from 400 
agents at present,” he said, “but by the 
time of the next convention we should 
have answers from.at least 1,000. Life 
insurance men are the most unsys- 
tematic salesmen and they work in the 
most systematic business in the world.” 

At the close of Mr. Wood’s speech, 
Lawrence Priddy pledged that the New 
York association would forward this 
year to Mr. Woods 1,000 of the cards 
containing tabulated answers from the 
100 best life salesmen in New York. 

Introduced by the president as a live 
wire from Dallas, Texas, Orville Thorp 
read his paper on “Life Insurance As 
an Economic Force,” which made a 


great hit and received much favorable 
comment. 


- St. Louis Gets Next Convention 


_ St. Louis won next year’s conveution 
in a close contest with Boston and 
Chattanooga after three ballots had 
een taken. Boston withdrew and St. 
Louis marshalled its forces to a vic- 
tory over Chattanooga. 


Boston Makes a Bid 


_ Never in the history of the associa- 
tion had competition been so keen and 
nearly every seat in the hall was occu- 
Pied. The convention had agreed to 
allow ten minutes for each city to pre- 
sent its claim, five minutes for the pro- 
Poser and five minutes for the seconder. 
E. E. Silver of the Union Central Life 
Presented the claim of Boston, stating 
that as it was in that city the associa- 
tion was born, that mother invited the 
delegates home for a birthday. “Jack” 


elected). : 


Lima, Ohio; O 


Indianapolis; Lawrence Priddy, 


. A; S. EF. 


TERMS EXPIRE 1917 
(Elected 1914) 


Lucien N. Brown, Birmingham, Ala. 
Fred N. Cheney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. C. Dabney, Nashville, Tenn. 

L. A. Dudley, Battle Creek, Mich. 
George W. Farley, Toledo, Ohio. 
Henry Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 
William M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Samuel Hankins, Youngstown, Ohio. 
W. Harrison, Louisville, Ky. 

M. M. Mattison, Anderson, S. C. 

Cc. C. McIntyre, Davenport, Iowa. 
Ira Mapes, Kansas City, Mo. 

H. D. Neeley, Omaha, Neb. 

Irving J. Numa, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles W. Orr, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Charles B. Palmer, Wilmington, Del. 
Oscar Palmour, Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank B. Parker, Topeka, Kan. 

T. Y. Sebring, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mrs. F. E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. 
George Sheppard, Jacksonville,- Fla. 
Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va. 
C. H. Thompson, Jackson, Miss. 
John A. Tory, Toronto, Can. 
Charles Van Keuren, Lansing, Mich. 
Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
S. T. Wooten, Tampa, Fla. 


—~ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Holdover Members) 


New Officers: Elected — 


PRESIDENT—Edward A. Woods, Equitable of New York, Pittsburgh. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS—Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, New York, and 
J. H Johnson, National of Vermont, Oklahoma City. _. - - p 
SECRETARY —A. C. Larsen, Central Life of Iowa, Madison, Wis. _ 
TREASURER—H. Wibirt Spence, Mutual Life of New York, Detroit (re- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (Elected at this meeting to serve till 1918)— 
Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia; Leon J. Foss, Boston; E. J. Meyer, Montgomery, 
Ala.; John T. Shirley, Harrisburg; George. R. McLeran, Chicago; W. A 
Bruehl, Sr., Cincinnati; George Wahl, Scranton; A. W. Brown, Davenport, Iowa; 
Edgar Smith, Portland, Ore.; J. Stanley Edwards, Denver; George H. Olmsted, 
Cleveland; Lawrence T. Doyle, Savannah; Fred W. Maule, San Antonio; John 
Patrick, Charleston, W. Va.; H. W. Schroeder, El Paso; J. B. Shaw, Waco, Tex.; 
ie A. Bassford, Grand Rapids; J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga; C. L. Lunt, Des 
oines; Henry W. Maul, Newark, N. J.; Lott H. Brown, Columbus, Ohio; J. M. 
Dickey, Erie, Pa.; W. P. Dodson, Norfolk, Va.; J. P. Quarrels, Charlotte, N. C.; 
H. H. Loughridge, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles D. Kipp, Salt Lake City; W. T. Feely, 
. F. Wilson, Oklahoma City; T. S. McKinney, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
C. C. Thompson, Seattle, Wash.; J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y.; E. E. Flickinger, 
ew York City; J. A. Wellman, Manchester, 
H.;. McAnear, Sacramento, Cal.; J. S. Crowder, Madison, Wis.; A. J 
Meiklejohn, Montreal, Canada; John R. Reed, Ottawa, Canada. 
To fill vacancy, term expiring 1917—John Newton Russell, Jr., Los Angeles. 


PLACE OF NEXT CONVENTION—ST. LOUIS. 


TERMS EXPIRE 1916 
(Elected 1913) 


H. K. Albers, Fort Smith, Ark. 

H. W. Allen, Wichita, Kan. 

J. H. Cave, Lynchburg, Va. 

Orville B. Brown, Washington, D. C. 
W. G. Harris, Dallas, Texas. 

W. L. Hathaway, San Francisco, Cal. 
F. W. Hauenstein, St. Paul, Minn. 
Edward D, Rorgan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George J. Jones, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
M. V. Keith, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Henry H. Kohn, Albany, N. Y. 
Herbert R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 
Frank T. McNally, Duluth, Minn. 
Henry A. MacGowan, Worcester, Mass. 
Brook Marmon, Roanoke, Va. 

Dayton R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 
M. A. Nelson, Springfield, Mo. 

John Patrick, Charleston, W. Va. 

W. S. Patterson, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Harry L. Pelletier, Tacoma, Wash. 
Henry Phillips, Syracuse, N. Y. 
John H. Quinlan, Newburgh, N. Y. 

E. B. Rausehousen, Springfield, Mass. 
Sid B. Redding, Little Rock, Ark. 
Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
Lawrence Rooney, Bangor, Me. 
Maurice H. Stearns, Providence, R. I. 
J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 
Leon Schwarz, Mobile, Ala. 

Frank Treat, Fargo, N. D. 

J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 
Murford Wade, Akron, Ohio. 

Cc. D. Williford, Memphis, Tenn. 








Shuff of Concinnati seconded the nomi- 
nation of Boston. 


Chattanooga Extends Invitation 


J. W. Bishop of the Volunteer State 
Life at Chattanooga placed that city 
before the convention, stating that it 
was a center easy of access, a conven- 
tion city and the most hospitable place 
-in the world. Charles W. Scovel of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Pittsburgh 
was the seconder. 

William King of the New England 
Mutual at St. Louis told of the many 
advantages of that city and promised 
a convention of a 1,000 delegates if 
granted next year’s meeting. Warren 
M. Horner of Minneapolis seconded 
the name of St. Louis. 


Report on Registration 


The afternoon session was opened 
by the following report of the commit- 
tee on registration, read by President 
Willet: 

Delegates, 214; alternates, 45; guests, 
276: local associations, 52; including 
alternates and delegates of 78; National 
officers, 6; home office officials, 29; 
delegates-at-large, 3; press, 13; ladies, 
151; total, 789. This is an increase of 
49 over the: Cincinnati convention of 
last year. ; 

Subscriptions for copies of the offi- 
cial organ of the association and for 
the new book, “Like: Insurance,” ‘by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, surpassed the ex- 
pectations of the officials and indicated 
the very intense interest the delegates 
took in the convention and its work 
along educational lines. 





The subjoined associations have not 





indicated their choice for membership 
on the executive committee nor has the 
nominating committee been able to de- 
termine who should serve on the exec- 
utive committee for these respective 
associations. It recommended that 
Corresponding Secretary Ensign com- 
municate with the presidents of these 
associations, requesting that they at 
once advise him whom they desire to 
place on the executive committee. 
Members thus recommended may be 
be acted upon by the council at its 
first meeting. The associations are: 

Zanesville, Ohio; Snohomish, Wash.; 
Everett, Wash.; Macon, Ga.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Houston, Texas; Dayton, 
Ohio; South Bend, Ind.; Northern 
Maine; Blue Grass Association, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; the Valley of Virginia, 
Staunton, Va.; Butte, Mont.; Spokane, 
Wash. 


Woods Makes a Speech 


Mr. Woods, in response to cries of 
“speech,” said that back of the newly 
elected officers stands the association 
and back of them the thousands of 
men who ought to be in the association. 
Back of them, the 25,000,000 policyhold- 
ers, and back of them the homes for 
which insurance stands for protection, 
and back of them the little children who 
induced their fathers to insure. “And 
away in the future,” he said, “we can 
see old men whom by hard work we 
are taking care of. We can see homes 
protected; we can see debts paid. We 
can see away out in the future the 
vast influences of the great institu- 
tions which we represent.” 


FIVE-MINUTE TOPICS 
ELICIT MUCH INTEREST 


System Used in Canvassing and 
Agency Building Are the 
Subjects 


H. H. WARD WAS CHAIRMAN 


Spirited and Helpful Talks From the 
Floor Bring Out Many Suggestions 
of Profit 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 10—-(Spe- 
cial)—At the first day’s meeting of the 
National Life Underwriters Association 
convention during the afternoon ses- 
sion Hubert H. Ward of Portland, 
Ore., and former president of the or- 
ganization, presided over the five-min- 
ute discussions. The topic was “Sys- 
tem Used in Canvassing.” 

Mr. Ward introduced his subject by 
saying that modern and successful life 
insurance salesmanship is being di- 
rected along the thought of the father- 
hood of life insurance and the brother- 
hood of life insurance companies. He 
said: “It is the far-reaching father- 
hood of life insurance in this country 
and it is the brotherhood of life insur- 
ance companies and their representa- 
tives which we have at heart in these 
conventions. In these little five-min- 
ute talks you have the opportunities 
to express your views, your successful 
methods along the lines which I have 
endeavored to illustrate. The subject 
today for our consideration is ‘System 
Used in Canvassing’; first, ‘Getting 
Business’; second, ‘Cultivating Pros- 
pects’; third, ‘Closing Prospects’; and 
fourth, ‘Getting Settlements.’ ” 

Lawrence C, Priddy 


Lawrence C. Priddy of the New York 
Life fired the first gun on getting pros- 
pects. He told of his early start in 
New York City and said the secret of 
his success could be allotted to the card 
index system. He arranges chronolog- 
ically his index of prospects gathered 
from every source—business transac- 
tions, realty transfers and names from 
the morning papers. He calls on all 
his prospects on the days of their birth, 
offering felicitations and says that the 
system pays big dividends. 

Malcolm Hughes 


Malcolm Hughes of the Northern 
Life of Seattle came next. He keeps a 
record of every interview he has with 
his prospects and makes enough calls 
to keep his nose to the grindstone 
every day. “It is your inner knowledge 
of your prospects that makes the ac- 
quisition of new business possible,” 
said Mr. Hughes. 


Jacob Weil 


Jacob Weil of the Equitable believes 
in the cultivation of the policyholder, 
saying that it is the most fertile field 
for the insurance man. “Every man 
is not a prospect,” Mr. Weil said, “but 
we know that a policyholder whose 
interests you are looking out for is not 
only a new made friend, but one whose 
confidence you have gained, thereby 
making him easy to approach.” 

Frank E. McMullen of Los Angeles 
spoke of a field to get hold of pros- 
pects perhaps new to many, in men 
whose estates would have to pay an 
inheritance tax. Life insurance collect- 
ible at death is handy money to have 
around, he said. 


Charles Jerome Edwards 


Chas. J. Edwards of New York in a 
rapid-fire talk which the convention 
was loath to. see him bring to a close 
said that the old policyholder was the 
best source to watch for new prospects. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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PRESIDENT WHEELER’S 
INTERESTING TALK 


Notable Head of the University of 
California Thrills His 
Hearers 


GIVES ADDRESS ON “LIFE” 


Says That a Man Must Participate in 
All the World’s Activities and 
Make Sacrifices 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 12—(Spe- 
cial) — At the opening of the last day’s 
session of the convention of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association 
President Hugh M. Willet introduced 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of 
the University of California, who re- 
ceived a great ovation and then said, 
in part: 

I appreciate very highly the oppor- 
tunity which is now upon me by grace 
of the kindness of W. L. Hathaway, 
who insisted on putting me on this 
program. I did not appreciate when I 
said “yes” how great the opportunity 
would be, for I have been sitting all 
my life listening to life insurance men 
and have never had a chance to talk 
back. 

Days of Efficiency 


These are the days of efficiency, of 
economy, of thrift in economic enter- 
prises, and we wonder as we sit and 
listen to the agents who talk to us 
where the money comes from that re- 
munerates this person talking so per- 
sistently and intelligently to us. He 
is an educated man and knows about 
his business and is able to talk for an 
hour about things which wé do not 
understand and which he does not 
make us understand one whit more 
than we do. 


Should Be Taught in the Schools 


I think you came here to learn some- 
thing and so I tell it to you as it is. 
This certainly is not the way in which 
I wish to get at the subject of life in- 
surance. It is probably your way to 
get at life insurance. I wish you to 
have life insurance in the schools. 
Educate the schools. 

The people that are in the habit of 
dealing with children are better peda- 
gogues than you. The trouble with you 
is that you have not studied pedagogy. 
You do not know how ignorant we are. 
There are too many people who do 
not appreciate these educators. 


Big Mixed Up World 


When American people want to say 
anything against a man, particularly 
when we want to say anything against 
the president of the United States, they 
call him a schoolmaster. We may be 
men that see the other fellow’s difficul- 
ties, that can understand the other fel- 
low’s need. It is a great big mixed up 
world that we live in. It is a mixed 
up world and we are running off into 
specialties to such an extent that we 
do not know the other fellow’s need. 
We cannot think in his thought. We 
cannot speak according to his needs. 
We need amongst you, I am confident, 
more of the attitude of the school 
teacher. Some of those women who 
take care of children in the early grades 
below the fifth grades are wonders. 
Go and study them. Go and see how 
they talk to children. One great trou- 
ble in the American family of today 
is that the parent is too busy to get 
into the real interior of the mind of 
his children so that he understands 
what they want and what they are 
talking about and yearning for. 


Represent Great Social Undertaking 


. You men represent a great social 
undertaking. To begin with, you seem 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 





GREETINGS ARE GIVEN 


WORD FROM COMPANY BODIES 





Life Presidents Association and Ameri- 
can Life Convention Are Officially 
Represented at Meeting 





San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 10—(Spe- 
cial) Following the five-minute dis- 
cussions today President Willet re- 
sumed the chair and invited to the 
platform Jesse R. Clark of the Union 
Central, representing the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, and E. 
W. Randall of the Minnesota Mutual, 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention, who addressed the convention. 
Mr. Clark said in part: 

“IT am the happy bearer of felicita- 
tions from the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. It sends you its 
congratulations upon the . wonderful 
work you have done as an association 
and it authorizes me to say that there 
is every reason under the heavens for 
our two associations to work in the 
greatest of harmony and to cooperate 
in every good work. . 


Discusses Policy Loans 


“Many of us have discovered that the 
only item which could be cashed with- 
out discount was our life. insurance 
policy. 

“The reserve of thirty-eight com- 
panies increased in ten years 52 per- 
cent; the policy loans, 78 percent. If 
this rate of increase were persistent it 
would be 102 years before all the re- 
serve was invested in policy loans. 
Should that condition be reached you 
would find the anomalous condition of 
life insurance companies being per- 
fectly solvent, but unable to pay their 
death losses. 


™ Put Loans on Business Basis 


“Why not put the policy loan upon a 
strict commercial basis, commanding 
the best market terms possible, both as 
to rate of interest and time of payment. 
Treat it as an obligation to be met, 
and if not paid at maturity, foreclose, 


just as you would any other collateral | 


loan. The rapid increase at which re- 
serve is being .withdrawn justifies the 
thought that the duration of life poli- 
cies may be shortened. Companies 
may realize that they are not any 
longer selling life contracts but only 
term. As soon as this is demonstrated 
companies will cease paying high com- 
missions to the soliciting agents and 
large dividends to policyholders.” 


Randall Praises the Business 


President E. W. Randall said: 

“Life insurance has its organizations. 
Your association is one of them. 
Through the machinery of your organi- 
zation the efforts of life insurance | 
salesmen the country over are com- 
bined and made effective. Your influ- 
ence is reflected in a more favorable at- 
titude on the part of the public as a 
whole. Yet the growth of the business 
has only begun. It is estimated that 
less than 10 percent of the life hazard 
of the country is now covered by in- 
surance. There are still many men 
with no insurance at all, and very many 
who are carrying insurance in insuff- 
cient amounts. The demand for life in- 
surance is increasing. More men are 
buying it every year and buying it in 
larger amounts. 

Doing a Public Service 


“The life underwriter, in addition to 
the service rendered his company, his 
patrons and himself, is giving large 
public service. It is a mistake to say 
there is no sentiment in business. 
There is a wealth of altruism in all of 
the work of the life underwriter. 

“T have heard the story of an inci- 
dent during the vacation of a noted 
singer, one who by permitting his voice 
to .be recorded and multiplied by Vic- 
trola and Edison records has con- 








| 
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EDWARD A. WOODS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Newly Elected President 





tributed to the pleasure of us all. He 
was among the mountains and was 
enjoying an evening stroll in a quiet 
valley. As the darkness deepened he 
noticed a light some distance up the 
mountain side. Soon he caught the 
sound of music, and listening, heard 
the melody of his own voice. One of 
his own songs had come back to him 
to add to his peace and his content. 


Reward Will Come 


“The voice of the life underwriter, if 
it rings true, will come back to him 
after filling his mission. It will come 
from men and women enjoying a 
serene old age, from widows secure 
from material want, and from little 
children from whom the natural herit- 
age of playtime has not been taken. In 
no other occupation can be found so 
much of heart interest, and in no other 
life work is there greater opportunity 
for accomplishment worth while.” 

The convention then adjourned. 





King Is Host at Dinner 


William King, the man who won the 
fight for St. Louis for next year’s con- 
vention, gave a dinner at the Old Faith- 
ful Inn at the Expositon, - Thursday 
night, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Priddy, Mrs. Harwood, Warren 
M. Horner and daughter, Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton and Sigourney 
Mellor. 





When you see a chance to do a thing, 
do it quick—before the other fellow 
wakes up. A lot of people are asleep 
half the time.—Ambition. 
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CLOSING EXERCISES 
AT THE EXPOSITION 


Newly Elected President, Edward 
A. Woods, Took Charge of 
the Deliberations 


BRONZE MEDAL IS GIVEN 


President C. C. Moore of Fair Com- 
mends Insurance as One of World’s 
Greatest Institutions 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 12.—(Spe- 
cial.)—After the regular sessions of the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters held in the Palace 
hotel had adjourned this morning, the 
entire body was taken to the Exposition 
grounds i in motor buses where the cere- 
monies in honor of “National Life Un- 
derwriters Day” took place. 

President-elect Edward A. _ Woods, 
presided at the Fair, the exercises tak- 
ing place in the Court of the Universe. 


Tribute From President Moore 


President of the Exposition Charles 
C. Moore was the first speaker, and he 
paid a splendid tribute to the National 
association, the rank and file of insur- 
ance men and to a businesslike insur- 
ance where the salesman gets a stipend 
for aiding the cause of humanity. Mr. 
Moore said he was glad to say to the 
life men that it was a man from their 
own number who had made the recog- 
nition of insurance on such a broad 
scale possible. He lauded the unselfish 
work of W. L. Hathaway, who he said 
had given perhaps more freely of his 
time and money than any other one 
man connected with the Exposition. He 
called attention to the fact that there 
= over 300 insurance exhibits at the 
air. 


Bronze Medal Presented 


In closing he -presented retiring 
President Willet with the Exposition’s 
bronze medal as a mark of the direc- 
tors’ esteem for life insurance men. 
Mr. Willet accepted the token in be- 
half of the association of American 
life underwriters and in a_ happy 
speech transferred the plauque to 
President-elect Woods. Mr. Woods in 
his address dwelt particularly on that 
phase of the life insurance business 
which is the most valuable thing in the 
world—human life.. He said that the 
theory of insurance was the bearing of 
one another’s burdens, so that the loss 
spread among many was a _ hardship 
upon no one individual. Mr. Woods 
thanked the most successful expositon 
of all time for its recognition of insur- 
ance, which he said was a bigger fac- 
tor in men’s lives every day. 


Hathaway’s Remarks 


The assemblage insisted on seeing W. 
L. Hathaway, who was called to the 
stand amid cheers. He modestly stated 
that if he had advanced the cause of 
insurance through his exposition work 
he was amply repaid. Paying a hand- 
some tribute to Charles C. Moore, 
who had fought for the recognition of 
insurance on so broad a scale, the con- 
vention ended its work, the most suc- 
cessful in its history, 





Ladies Get Souvenirs 


Every lady who attended the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association 
banquet received a gift of a bouquet 0 
flowers from Vice-President Edward A. 
Woods and a souvenir spoon fittingly 
inscribed and commorative of the Expo- 
sition from the San Francisco Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 





Nature doesn’t seem to distribute her 
hirsute favors suitably when she compels 
a haldheaded agent to shave every day or 
sport whiskers. 
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SECOND DAY’S WORK 
OF THE BIG MEETING 


Prize Essays and Membership 
Trophies Were Features 
of Occasion 








OTTO IRVING WISE TALKS 





Charles R. Gantz of . Baltimore Is 
Awarded $25 Prize for Best Three- 
Minute Address 





San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 11—-(Spe- 
cial) —The Wednesday morning session 
opened with the reading of the report 
of the committee on taxation by Chair- 
man Edward A. Woods. This was fol- 
lowed by the roll call of delegations 
for the purpose of learning the names 
selected for-the nominating committee. 

. Otto Irving Wise, vice-president of 
the Western States Life, before read- 
ing his paper on “Insurance of Tomor- 
tow,” explained to the convention that 
on the theory that short story writers 
were paid these days, not according to 
the number of words in the story, but 
on the number of words they could 
leave out, he would attempt to con- 
dense his subject as much as _ prac- 
ticable. At the conclusion of the 
speech a vote of thanks to Mr. Wise 
was proposed by Edward A. Woods, 
which was passed with enthusiasm. 

Miles Gets Calef Cup 

President Willet then called to the 
platform R. O. Miles, general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life for Cali- 


fornia; Lawrence Priddy of the New 
York Life; William King of St. Louis, 





and C. H. Hatton, field supervisor of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Mr. Priddy, in presenting the Calef 
cup,.paid.a very high tribute to R. O. 
Miles, the winner, calling attention to 
the fact that Mr. Miles’ record in win- 
ning the Ben Williams vase two years 
in succession and the Calef loving cup 
this: year, had only once been equaled 
and never beaten. Mr. Priddy gave a 
brief summary of Ben Calef’s life and 
recommended that some. action be 
taken to have all of the papers re- 
printed and circularized in pamphlet 
form. 

Mr. Miles received a rousing recep- 
tion at the hands of the convention and 
introduced his subject by saying that 
there was an atmosphere of thrift ev- 
erywhere, that the exposition had set 
aside tomorrow as “Thrift Day” and 
that it was a fine and healthy state of 
affairs. 

Boswell Gets the Vase 


In the absence of F. W. Boswell, 
special agent of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa at Detroit, winner of the Ben 
Williams vase, Mr. King introduced C. 
H. Hatton of the Equitable, who had 
been delegated by Mr. Boswell to re- 
ceive the vase in his name. Mr. King 
complimented the absent winner and 
brought out the fact.that a successful 
contestant for a second prize had every 
stimulus to win the first next year. 

Mr. Hatton explained that he had 
not been given permission to read Mr. 
Boswell’s essay, but that it would be 
read atthe meeting at Detroit next 
week. : 
Papers to Be Published 

Lawrence Priddy, at the request of 
President Willet, formally made a mo- 
tion that all of the papers be printed 
in the association’s journal in chrono- 
logical’ order, as many appearing each 
issue as space permitted. 

Secretary Johnson read the report of 
the auditing committee, accepting the 
treasurer’s report and paying Mr. 





H. H. WARD, Portland 
Chairman Five-Minute Discussions 








Spence high commendation for his ef- 
ficient work. 


Cc. I. Hitchcock’s Address 


The afternoon session Wednesday 
opened with H. H. Ward in charge 
of the five-minute discussions on 
“Agency Building.” At the close of 
the feature C. I. Hitchcock of the “In- 
surance Field” was well received dur- 
ing the reading of his address on “Ac- 
complishments and Purposes of the 
World’s Insurance Congress Events.” 
Mr. Hitchcock is on the executive com- 
mittee of the congress and has been 
most helpful in this work. 


Twenty-five Dollar Contest 


The $25 prize contest for the best 
novel suggestion for selling life insur- 
ance stated in three minutes was con- 
ducted by Edward A. Woods, the giver 








of the prize, the following being called 
to the platform to act as judges: 
Charles J. Edwards of the Equitable 
of New York at New York, Charles 
W. Scovel of Northwestern Mutual at 
Pittsburgh, and Ernest J. Clark of 
John Hancock Mutual at Baltimore. 
Western M. Horner acted as timer. 
Charles R. Gantz of the State Mutual 
Life of Massachusetts and located at 
Baltimore was awarded the prize. 

“I work,” said Mr. Gantz, “on the 
theory that every agent should have a 
policy in force with the company he 
represents. It is the best argument to 
present to a man; it arouses his curi- 
osity, gets him interested and gains for 
you his confidence. I know it gets re- 
sults, because I get them with it.” 


William Alexander Called On 


William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life, was called to the plat- 


form, the convention greeting him with 


continued cheers. He said among other 
things that life insurance companies 
and life underwriters’ associations are 
the most useful institutions in the 
world; therefore, the better the men 
and the better the training, the greater 
will be the results. 


Trophies Are Awarded 


The Edwards membership trophy 
goes to the New York association, the 
percentage being 103, representing 264 
new members. 

The Whittington delegates’ trophy 
goes to the delegate who produces the 
largest number of members to his as- 
sociation and was awarded to Law- 
rence Priddy of the New York asso- 
ciation. The presentation was made 
by President Hugh M. Willet. 

The report of the New England con- 
gress was presented by Leon F. Foss, 
secretary of the Boston association. 





You can’t monopolize success—for, like 
love, the more you take of it, the more 
there will be for others. 




















Absolute Security! 
Liberal Policy Contract! 
Lowest Possible Cost! 


In 1915, the regular dividends being credited by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company on premium- 
paying Life and Endowment policies are very substantially increased over those credited on similar policies in 1914. 

This is the third increase in the Mutual Benefit’s dividend scale during the past six years. In addition, 
three Special Dividends aggregating $2,403,000 have been declared since 1909. 

The several increases in the Mutual Benefit’s dividend scale and the declaration of special dividends have 
followed the establishment of contingency reserves computed upon a mathematical basis, which, in the light of past 
experience, are amply sufficient to protect the Mutual Benefit against those contingencies to which all life insurance 
companies are liable. 

The first concern of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has been the absolute security of its out- 
standing policy contracts. Secondly, it has endeavored to liberalize its policy contracts to the fullest possible extent, 
and thirdly, to furnish insurance thereunder at the lowest possible cost. 

- The Mutual Benefit confidently presents its claims to the 
record, which is unique in the history of life insurance. 

The 1915 Dividend Increase is another evidence of the leadership of 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N. J. 

Old members as well as new are benefited. Fully one-quarter of the Company’s large new business is on 
the lives of those already insured with the Mutual Benefit. 

Send for our leaflet— 


ALWAYS PURELY MUTUAL 


“To the Seekers for Success.” 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Established 1845. 


Fred’k Frelinghuysen, President 


patronage of the insuring public upon the above 
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FIRST DAY OF THE 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


National Association Leaders 
Gather to Advance Cause 
of Their Business 





MANY NOTABLES PRESENT 


President Willet in Command of the 
Forces—Many Interesting Papers 
and Discussions 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 10—(Spe- 
cial)—Many cities could have been se- 
lected much easier of access, many 
cities could perhaps have matched it 
for open-handedness and _ hospitality, 
but no city in the land could have been 
chosen for the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters for which insur- 
ance has done so much or which is 
more appreciative of its wonderful 
bounties than San Francisco. Burned 
to ashes nine years ago and rebuilt 
many times more beautiful than before, 
San Francisco is today the pride of its 
citizens and a monument to insurance. 

What better setting could have been 
selected for a gathering of men who 
have devoted their lives and energies 
to protecting their fellow men through 
the munificence of insurance? What 
better place could have been chosen as 
an example of the bounty of insurance 
where the lesson comes so straight 
home? If there be scoffers at the bene- 
fits derived, at the blessing performed 
through the agency of insurance let 
them come to San Francisco and wit- 
ness the miracles that have been per- 
formed. 


Part the Life Companies Played 


Nor was it the fire insurance compa- 
nies alone who paid to the property 
owners some $200,000,000 which made 
the resurrection possible. The life 
companies which build on their faith 
in human nature had the courage to 
come forward before the ashes were 
cold and loan hundreds of millions 
more so that the city today dressed in 
her best has a very tender spot in 
her heart for insurance men and wel- 
comes them to this year’s convention 
with open arms. wd 

The morning session of the National 
convention, which convened at the Pal- 
ace hotel because of its convenient lo- 
cation instead of at the Civic Audito- 
rium, was opened by President Willet, 
who introduced Rev. F. W. Clampett, 
rector of Trinity Church and chaplain 
of the San Francisco Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, who gave the invoca- 
tion. 

Welcomes Were Given 

H. R. Hunter, president of the San 
Francisco association, welcomed the 
delegates as guests of the association. 
He spoke of the pleasure in having the 
leading life men of the country as 
guests of the association and incident- 
ally of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
the largest and most wonderful of all 
world’s fairs. He outlined the work to 
be done and the pleasures which he 
hoped would be participated in by all 
and particularly invited the members 
to remain longer than the term of the 
convention and enjoy the beauties of 
the exposition. 


William J. Dutton’s Greetings 


William J. Dutton, former president 
of the Firemans Fund and _ chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
exposition, welcomed the members in 
behalf of the fair. Mr. Dutton dwelt 
on San Francisco as probably the best 
example of what insurance has done for 
any section of the world. The Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, he said, is the first 
national exposition to have recognized 
insurance by having given it a place 
on its program and among its events and 





President Moore is to be commended 
in his desire to have the business of in- 
surance given full recognition. 


Points Out Mistaken Notion 


The difficulties with which under- 
writers of all classes have had to con- 
tend have been in the mistaken notion 
that the reduction is all to be made 
from the office expenses of the organi- 
zation, said Mr. Dutton. A constant de- 
mand is made for reduction in expense, 
but there is but little attention paid by 
the people generally to the reduction 
in the cause of the expense, the reduc- 
tion in the loss. That is the vital fac- 
tor in the saving after all, but the main 
feature is the saving of the loss. The 
proposition of safety first is one that 
should interest all and without doubt 
one of the main objects of the Na- 
tional association, as it is of those of 
fire and casualty underwriters, is the 
possible control of the reduction of 
loss by the intelligent control of the 
cause. Fire underwriters are working 
on better control of construction. It 
is a long fight. It cannot be accom- 
plished in a day, but it can be done, 
and as the reductions are constantly 
made the value of this and other or- 
ganizations will be increased. 


Dignitaries Are Applauded 


Following Mr. Dutton’s. address, 
President Willet invited to the plat- 
form all of the former and present offi- 
cers of the association. The following | 
were introduced and received with 
cheers: Ex-President Ernest J. Clarke, 
Baltimore; Frank E. McMullen, Los 
Angeles; Chas. Jerome Edwards, New 
York; Hubert H. Ward, Portland, Ore.; 
Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh; Treas- 
urer H. Wibert Spence, Detroit; ‘Sec- 
retary J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma; 
Vice-Presidents J. Newton Russell, Los 
Angeles and Edward A. Woods, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Letters of regrets were read from 
Ex-Presidents Neil D. Sills, Henry J. 
Powell, Richard E. Cochran and former 
Secretary Bolling Sibley and J. Put- 
nam Stevens. 


Letter From Metropolitan Life Head 


The following communication was 
read from President John R. Hegeman 
of the Metropolitan Life: 

“Don’t I wish I might come, but 
somebody must stay home and keep 
the old mill running. It was not neces- 
sary to say on your invitation ‘R. S. 
V. P.,” or right sort of victuals pre- 
pared; that goes without saying. Food | 
for the body, food for the brain, food | 
for the soul. There is no use hoping | 
you will have a great time. You can’t | 
help it. Make my compliments to ali 
the comrades and accept my good | 
wishes for yourself.” 

President Willet’s Address 


President Willet, beginning his ad- | 
dress, paid a high tribute to the wel- 
come that had been accorded the dele- 
gates. San Francisco is exceeding, he 
said, the city’s well known reputation 
for hospitality. In one of the most | 
earnest and instructive talks of the con- | 
vention Vice-President Edward A. | 
Woods delivered his talk in an impres- ; 
sive manner, which was enthusiastically | 
received by the convention. 








the conservation ‘of life insurance, Mr. 
Woods painted a most graphic picture 
that hit home to the heart of every 
delegate present. As nature heals after 
cataclysms, so will life insurance in its 
natural course of events heal the scars 
of the great wars said Mr. Woods and 
eventually all things will right them- 
selves. 

Reports of Secretary Johnson and. 
Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence were read. 


Report on Texas Associations 


At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion President Willet called upon A. 
L. Davis, general agent of the Ameri- 
can Central Life at Dallas, Texas, and 
W. D. Mead of the Pacific Mutual Life 
of the Puget Sound association for spe- 
cial reports on the growth of life asso- 
ciations in their particular fields. Mr. 


Davis gave a humorous and most inter- 
esting report covering the five associa- 
tions in Texas, telling of their growth 
and the particular work that has been 
done to eliminate the twister, rebater 
and the undesirable element in the busi- 
ness. 
Report on Pacific Northwest 

Mr. Mead, in a spirited address, told 
what had been done in the . Pacific 
northwest, particularly during the past 
year, holding that practically every 
state could double its life associations 
through hard work and _ cooperation. 
Life insurance, said Mr. Mead, should 
play a more important part in schools 
and colleges and a life underwriters’ as- 
sociation should be as a religion to a 
life underwriter because of its educa- 
tional value and the great benefits any 
business can derive from organization. 
Warren M. Horner read his report of 
the education and conservation bureau 
in a way that won the admiration of 
the convention for his scholarly, yet 
practical presentation, of the matter. 

The discussions of the five-minute 
topics conducted by Hubert H. Ward 
of Portland, Ore., added real spice to 
Tuesday afternoon. 


Hear From Company Presidents 


Following the five-minute topics 
President Willet called Jesse R. Clark 
of the Union Central Life, representing 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, and E. W. Randall of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, president of 
the American Life Convention, to the 
stand. 

President Clark congratulated the as- 
sociation on its wonderful work and 
said that there was every reason under 
the heavens for the two associations to 
work in the greatest of harmony, or 
in other words, to cooperate with each 
other in every good work. He said: 
“You gentlemen were in Cincinnati last 
year. We were glad to have you there. 
We were delighted to have the meet- 
ing and we are going to say to you 
right now that you are going to have 
a better time here in California than 
you had in Cincinnati, and that is a 
good deal to say.” 

. W. Randall, president of the 
American Life Convention, called the 
attention of the delegates to the impor- 
tant part the life insurance agent plays 
in the business of insurance and stated 
that insurance is ‘the greatest business 
in the world. 








Executive Committee 
Submits Report 





Drawing | 
comparisons of the waste of war with | 














The following is the substance of the 


! executive committee report submitted 


by Lee C. Robens, chairman: 


The various details in connection 
with the work of the executive council 


|and the executive committee will be 
| quite fully covered in the reports of 


the standing committees. I will, there- 
fore, not follow the established prece- 
dents of submitting a detailed report, 


| which will avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion in reports, and economize the time 


of the convention. 
Many New Associations 


The following applications for mem- 
bership, which had been received since 
the last convention, were read and ap- 


proved at the mid-year meeting of the 


executive committee on Feb. 23, 1915: 
Zanesville, Snohomish, Sacramento, 
Macon, Evansville, South Texas, Day- 
ton and Madison associations. 

The following applications for mem- 
bership have been received since the 
mid-year meeting of the executive com- 
mittee: South Bend, Northern Maine, 
Blue Grass, El Paso, Southwest Texas, 
Scranton, Central Texas, Valley of Vir- 
ginia, Butte, Spokane and Kanawha 
associations, 


Educational Work 


The establishment of the education 
and conservation bureau, with Everett 
M. Ensign as acting secretary, is; in my 

















LEE C. ROBENS, Hartford, Conn. 
Chairman Executive Committee 





judgment, the most distinctive and im- 
portant work accomplished during the 
year. The details of what has been 
done and the possibilities of future de- 
velopments in connection with this bu- 
reau will be covered in other reports. 

You have all received a copy of the 
prospectus of Dr. Huebner’s work, 
“Life Insurance, a Text Book,” which 
marks one of the greatest achievements 
in the history of the life underwriters’ 
association. This matter will be fully 
covered in other reports. 

In conclusion I wish to express my 
sincere appreciation of the hearty co- 
operation I received from the officers 
and members of the executive council 
and executive committee in my work. 

I am confident that this convention 
will continue to mark a new era in the 
educational work of the National asso- 
ciation. I sincerely regret that I can- 
not be with you. 





LAUGH IT OFF 


When you feel like “falling in” 
Laugh it off; 

When you're sorry you “have been” 
Laugh it off; 

Feeling. “Blue” don’t help a bit. 

Better to be “Glad of it,” 
Laugh it off. 


Keep your “Sense of humor” bright, 
augh it off; 
Polish it with all your might, 
Laugh it off; 
Nothing matters over much, 
Tighten up your “Wisdom clutch,” 
Laugh it off. 


I am writing this for you, 
Laugh it off; 
Like as not ’twill help me, too, 
Laugh it off; 
Worry never made a man, 
Let’s just do the best we can, 
And Laugh it off. 
—wW. E. Fitch. 





Every agent who thinks he does all the 
work he is capable of doing always suc- 
ceeds in doing more if he thinks he is in 
line for a bonus. 


AGENTS 


A Virgin Territory 
For Reliable Men in 


Eastern 
Washington 
The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


Chester L. Wynn, Manager 


822 Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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What Attracts a Life Underwriter 


HE life underwriter is like the jeweler who sells watches. He stands 
between the manufacturer—that is, the company—and the consumer— 
that is, the insured and the beneficiary. And, as with the jeweler, his 
profit and comfort rest on the satisfying quality of his goods, that is, on 

usefulness of policy contract, low cost of insurance, and perfection of service. 


__ Representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual are as happily situated as the 
jeweler who sells the nationally popular, always reliable, perfect watch. All life 
underwriters know that our policy contracts are unexcelled, that our net cost is 
right, and that there is promptness and efficiency in our dealings with policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. A result of these conditions is a volume of business, 
thus far in 1915, much in excess of that in the same period in any previous year. 
And therefore our representatives are contented. 


This is a “tie that binds” Home Office and Field in the Massachussetts 
Mutual in a very close relationship. ‘In this organization we are all friendly co- 


workers—not masters and servants. So will any Massachusetts Mutual man or 
woman tell you. 


_ This company is constantly endeavoring to identify itself with the most 
striking aspect of the spirit of the times—Service! We believe that the right of 
any business to exist and to succeed is measured by the service which it renders. 
The modern life underwriter holds this view. The Golden Rule is its founda- 


tion. And business big and business little is building upon that foundation. 


Goods of the finest quality, and at satisfactory low cost; first-class service of 
policyholders and beneficiaries; steadily increasing and widening prestige; fraternal 
relationship between Home Office and Field; identification with the success- 


compelling spirit of the times—these are some of the attractions this Company 
offers to the life underwriter. | 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PMassachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
' SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 
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PRESIDENT WILLET’S 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


Education and Conservation Cam- 
paign Held the Most Impor- 
tant Work on Hand 


GROWING AT RAPID RATE 


Many New Local Associations Formed 
—Publication of Text-book 
Notable Step 


The review of, the year given in the 
annual address of President Hugh M. 
Willet showed that much had been 
done. The educational and conservation 
campaign was held to be the most im- 
portant undertaking now being pushed 
and the president reported that over 
fifty associations have taken up the 
plan of cooperative advertising. The 
association is growing at a gratifying 


rate and more than twenty new asso-' 


ciations were formed during the year. 
The publication of the association’s 
text-book of life insurance was also 
completed during the year and was a 
notable achievement. 


Text of President’s Address 


Mr. Willet’s address was as follows: 

“As I traveled across the continent 
to attend this convention, I was won- 
derfully impressed with the magnitude 
and resources of this great country. In 
looking over this splendid body of rep- 
resentative agents, I am equally im- 
pressed with the importance of that 
business which has made this gather- 
ing possible. We are particularly for- 
tunate in holding our convention in 
your city at a time when the resources, 
not only of this country but of the 
civilized world, may be seen in your 
magnificent exposition. There will be 
ample opportunity for viewing this mar- 
velous display after our convention has 
adjourned, and I trust that these at- 
tractions will not be permitted to draw 
any of our members away from this 
auditdrium until our final meeting 
Thursday afternoon, which will be on 
the Exposition grounds. 


Visited Twenty Associations 


“The year now about to close has 
been one of considerable activity. 
While I have been relieved of that 
measure of traveling which has char- 
acterized some former administrations, 
I found it advisable to visit twenty as- 
sociations, beginning at Pittsburgh and 
ending at New Orleans. My journey- 
ings, including my trip to the conven- 
tion and return home, will have cov- 
ered nearly fifteen thousand miles. My 
visits to these associaions were fre- 
quently made the occasion of extra ef- 
forts for new members, and numerous 
additions were secured in this way. 


Royal Hospitality Everywhere 


“T shall never forget the royal hos- 
orig | extended to me everywhere, 
and the many delightful hours spent 
with old friends and new. It unmis- 
takably evidenced the dignity and 
esteem which attaches to the presi- 
dency of the National association. 
One of the most important gatherings 
I attended was the inaugural meeting 
at Pittsburgh last October, at which I 
outlined the policy of the administra- 
tion. Another notable gathering was 
the eighth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
last February in New York, where I 
urged closer cooperation between that 
organization and ours, as both are 
working for similar ends. 


Many New Associations 


“There has been marked progress the 
past year in many directions. More 
than twenty new associations have been 
organized, particularly in the south and 
west. Especial credit is due William 
G, Harris, chairman of the membership 





committee, Orville Thorp and Secre- 
tary J. Henry Johnson, for the splen- 
did work done in Texas, as a result 
of which four new associations have 
been organized in that state. Equal 
credit is due H. H. Ward and W. D. 
Mead for effecting the organization of 
three associations in the far west. 
Several old associations have increased 
their membership from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent. 


Must Look to Their Laurels 


“The New York association has in- 
augurated a membership campaign, 
with 1,000 members as the goal, and is 
making rapid progress. Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
must look to their laurels. The cam- 
paign for the organization of new asso- 
ciations and for the increase in mem- 
bership of those already organized 
should be continued. If the rate of in- 
crease for the past three or four years 
is maintained, the membership of the 
National association will number ap- 
proximately 10,000 by 1920. Such a 
membership would practically double 
our income without materially increas- 
ing our expenses, and would enable the 
association to extend its work in many 
directions. 


Development of Important Plans 


“Since the last convention we have 
witnessed the successful development 
of several important plans so wisely 
begun under former administrations. 
The original purpose in the minds of 


those responsible for the education and | 


conservation movement was the ulti- 
mate establishment by the National as- 
sociation of a permanent bureau for 
the proper dissemination of information 
and progressive ideas of life insurance 
to the people of this country. This 
purpose took definite shape at a joint 
conference of the executive council and 
the education and conservation com- 
mittee held in New York on Dec. 12, 
1914, when it was unanimously decided 
to establish such a bureau. 


Scope Will Be Widened 


“Everett M. Ensign, our very effi- 
cient corresponding secretary, was put 
in charge of this important work, and 
was given an assistant to relieve him | 
of a portion of his increased duties | 
and responsibilities. Although the. bu- 
reau has been in operation less than 
six months, the results already accom- 
plished have exceeded our expecta- 





| 
| 
| 


tions. The work of the bureau has just | 
begun, however, and its scope will be | 
widened and extended as rapidly as | 


experience and the funds at our com- 


miand will justify. I have no hesitancy | 
in saying that the establishment of this | 
permanent bureau was one of the wis- | 
est steps ever taken by the National | 
association, and will immediately in- | 


crease its power and usefulness. 
Fifty Associations in Campaign 
“The most important development of 


the education and conservation move- 
ment is the advertising campaign now 


being carried on by nearly fifty local | 


associations. The number is being 
augmented every month, and the time 


is probably not far distant when | 
scarcely an association of any size and | 
strength will fail to support this move- | 
ment. As someone has well said: ‘“In- | 


stitutional advertising is the ultimate 
solution to a healthy, legitimate, vig- 
orous and constructive community of 
interest between the public, the com- 
pany and the agent. Life insurance 
has nothing to conceal, and as an in- 
stitution needs no apologist; its future 
success, as well as the future success of 
its representatives, depends upon the 
simple proposition of telling all to all 
the people always and at all times. 
Waste of Life in United States 


“While we stand appalled by the 
enormous destruction of life and treas- 
ure which has been going on in Eu- 
rope the past twelve months, we should 
not forget the victims of ‘the deadly 
conflict constantly going on in our own 
peaceful land. Statistics tell us that 
650,000 lives are annually destroyed in 
the United States by diseases of the 














The Germania 
Life Insurance 
Company 
—of New York— 


Founded in 1860 
Under the laws of the State of New York 





Statement January 1, 1915 





Liabilities 
$44,459,052.38 


Assets 
$50,874,700.88 


Surplus and Dividend Funds 
$6,415,648.50 





Insurance in force (Paid-for Basis) 


$150,319,679 





G Well equipped with up-to-date policies 
and methods. 


@ Free Health Service to policyholders. 


@ A modern organization for the Agent 
who wants to make headway. 


q Liberal Home Office contracts for suit- 
able men. 


Young men who are ambitious to develop a profit- 


able General Agency of their own will do well to 
address 


HOME OFFICE 
THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


50 Union Square New York City 
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preventable class. The annual eco- 
nomic loss from this source is esti- 
mated at $1,500,000,000, or six times 
the amount of our fire loss. While 
there has been in recent years an 
awakening of the public conscience as 
to its duty in this matter, the work of 
improvement has hardly begun. The 
time is now ripe for our insurance 
forces to press forward in this great 
movement, not only to make life longer 
in this country, but to make it more 
livable. 


Waste From Lapsation 


“There is need to continue the ef- 
forts already made to diminish the 
enormous waste constantly occurring 
from the unnecessary lapsation of poli- 
cies. I believe it will be wise for the 
education and conservation bureau to 
prepare a program for the use of the 
local associations, and that every asso- 
ciation be asked to devote one meeting 
each year to this important subject. 
As Elmer E. Rittenhouse so well said 
in his address at the Cincinnati con- 
vention: 

“*To engage in this work adds a 
dignified and attractive feature to life 
insurance. It supplies a valuable pub- 
lic service and therefore commends it- 
self to the people. It gives life insur- 
ance a permanent and advanced place 
in a most important world movement 
for the benefit of the human race. It 
will help to reduce sickness and to pro- 
mote longevity. It will encourage per- 
sistency among policyholders, and ce- 
ment their interest and loyalty to their 
companies. It will assist in attracting 
new business from the policyholders 
and from the public. It will increase 
the prestige, the influence and the use- 
fulness of every agent who takes an 
intelligent interest in the work in his 
community.’ 

Text-Book Published 


“T am greatly pleased to announce 
the completion and publication of the 
text-book on insurance. Those who 











are familiar with the facts will recall 
that former President Sills during his 
administration inaugurated the plan of 
having talks on life insurance made 
before high schools, Y. M. C. A. clubs 
and other organizations. He experi- 
enced no difficulty in finding men will- 
ing to undertake the lectures, but they 
soon discovered the need of a suitable 
book from which they could ‘secure the 
material for ‘intelligent talks. Presi- 
dent Sills therefore became a strong 
advocate of a text-book to overcome 
this handicap to the educational move- 
ment. 


Published on Favorable Terms 


“At a meeting of the executive coun- 
cil in Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, 1913, this mat- 
ter was fully discussed, and former 
President Clark was authorized to in- 
vestigate the situation and see what 
could be done. On November 17, 1913, 
a special meeting of the executive 
council empowered him to secure some 
competent person to prepare a text- 
book on life insurance, the contract 
to be approved by the executive coun- 
cil and the committee on education and 
conservation. Shortly thereafter, on 
Dec. 7, President Clark made his report 
to a joint meeting of the council and 
committee, and on his recommendation 
Dr. S. S. Huebner was employed as edi- 
tor, assisted by Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett, 
and the contract for publication was 
awarded to D. Appleton & Co., on fa- 
vorable terms. 

Will Be of Immense Service 


“This book, after the most careful 
and painstaking supervision of Presi- 
dent Clark and the executive council, 
has finally been published, and will be 
of immense service in connection with 
the educational courses of life insur- 
ance instruction in the schools, colleges 
and universities of the country, and for 
the individual study of ambitious 
agents. Its completion constitutes one 
of the most important achievements of 
the National association, and is a great 





HUGH M. WILLET, Atlanta 
Retiring President 











addition to the educational forces of life 
insurance. Warren M. Horner, the in- 
defatigable and forceful chairman of 
the education and conservation com- 
mittee, and his associates, have laid the 
foundation of this great movement both 
broad and deep, and the National asso- 
ciation is under lasting obligation to 
them for the service they have ren- 
dered. General agents and managers 
will find it to their interest to see that 
their agents are supplied with copies 
of the text-book, as familiarity with the 
fundamental principles of life insurance 
as set forth therein will undoubtedly 
improve their efficiency and productive- 
ness. 
Mr. Woods’ Energetic Work 


“Taxation has been a very live sub- 


ject the past year, as it was the year 
before. Following the protest by the 








Cincinnati convention against the re- 
imposition of the stamp tax on poli- 
cies of insurance, Edward A. Woods, 
the dynamic chairman of the taxation 
committee, sent telegrams to the presi- 
dents of all the local associations in 
the country, asking them to protest 
strenuously to their senators against 
this tax. The result was most gratify- 
ing, as several hundred telegrams were 
sent from various associations, and the 
senate committee promptly removed 
life insurance from the proposed tax. 
It is, of course, proper to say that the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, company officials and others co- 
operated in this movement and assisted 
in winning the victory which saved pol- 
icyholders from an additional tax of 
over $2,000,000. This success, following 
the important one the previous year, 
fully demonstrated the wisdom of the 
convention in appointing this commit- 
tee and in putting Mr. Woods at its 
head. 
News Had Successful Year 


“Our official organ, ‘The Life Asso- 
ciation News,’ has enjoyed the most 
successful year in its history. In this 
publication the National association has 
an asset of great value, judged by the 
dividend it pays into our treasury. It 
is of immensely greater value to the 
association as the medium through 
which important information and in- 
spiration are promptly communicated 
to all our members, and without which 
the association movement could not 
progress. Everett M. Ensign, our cor- 
responding secretary, and the head of 
our Education and Conservation Bu- 
reau, is also editor of the ‘News,’ and 
is entitled to great credit for his able 
and successful management. 


Association’s Exposition Exhibit 


“I wish to call special attention to 
the Life Insurance Collective Exhibit 
on the Exposition grounds. The Na- 
tional association has gone to consid- 
erable expense in preparing this ex- 
hibit, the main feature of which is a 
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SERVICE 


HIS COMPANY recognizes the fact that development, growth, 
permanency depend upon this one thing—SERVICE. Real Serv- 
ice that gives to the policy holder the greatest value for a given 
Real Service that opens the door of success to the AGENT. The 
agent is an all-important factor in the upbuilding of the Company. HE and HIS 
OUR work is to give him such service as to make his work 
Well, you needn’t take our word 
If you are really interested, we’ll put you in touch with our agents—who have 
had experience and know how large a factor in THEIR success is the Company’s 
warm personal interest, and REAL assistance—men who appreciate the value of a 

. live organization, with the real goods, and a “going” plant—no pioneering. 
If you will do your share—WORK—we’ll do ours—and more. 


Write ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary. 


work are the foundation. 
easy and his average earnings high. Do we do it? 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. of Newark,N. J. 


Increased Dividends three times in six years. 
time. Result:—Remarkably low net cost. 


‘‘The Leading Annual Dividend Company’’ 


Three Special Dividends aggregating $2,403,000.00 were paid in same 
Policy contract is exceedingly liberal, clear and free from all restrictions. 


The only company having first year non-forfeiture values. 


The Chicago General Agency has a highly developed organization for producing business. 


agents valuable assistance in every branch of the business. 
Agents who wish to increase their production will do well to connect with this company. Address 


GEORGE PICK, General Agent 


It is equipped to render its 


111 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 





Alfred 
MacArthur 


General Agent 
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NATIONAL LIFE 
U.S. A. 


aN 


29 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


“On the Ground Floor’’ 





THE BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Began business in 1851, and has 
paid policy-holders and bene- 
ficiaries over $40,000,000.00. 





W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents for Illinois 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 
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WHY WORK IN 


Chicago: r 
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N a city of the size of Chicago the general 

| agents can afford to have at hand com- 

plete equipment for training and help- 

ing agents. Every possible facility is em- 

ployed to assist the men who carry the rate 

book. There is an inspiration in being in 

daily contact with headquarters and brush- 

ing up constantly with the successful pro- 

ducers. An agent’s appetite and zeal are 
thus constantly whetted. 


@ Ways and means are designed by Chicago 
general agents to make their agents just as 
effective as possible. The aim is to have 
the men reach the highest point of efficiency. 


q@ Prospects are suggested to the salesmen 
and the entire machinery of the office is at 
the disposal of the field men. Therefore if 
a man has the faculty and gift of life in- 
surance salesmanship, he can not help but 
come to the front in an atmosphere like 
Chicago. 


@ The advertisers on this page will be glad 
to take up the matter in greater detail with 
any agent who desires to locate in Chicago. 
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THE 


Germania 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


oN 


For Fifty-Five Years 


HONESTLY— 
SANELY— 
PROGRESSIVE 


oN 


Policy Contracts Ideal 
Annual Dividends 


Representatives Wanted 
for Chicago, Northern 
Illinois, Northwest Indiana. 


oN 


JAMES M, BLOODWORTH 
General Manger. 


SUITE 1111 
Harris Trust Building 


CHICAGO 
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of Worcester, Massachusetts 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. sf Wace: Maweshzets 


One of the Oldest and Best Companies on Earth 


The 1915 Proposition, the result of seventy-one years’ experience, embodies every desirable feature 
known to modern Life Insurance. Increased dividend scale (1915) in which all policies share. 
E. H. CARMACK, General Agent 


Offices: Suite 511—Peoples Gas Building 
EVERTS WRENN, General Agent 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MR. LIVE AGENT:— 


Think what it would mean 
to you to have: 


(1) The backing of a 100 brain-power 
organization. 


(2) The best selling proposition in Life 
Insurance, EASILY PROVEN. 


_ (8) The services of a competent sta- 
tistical department free. 


(4) Union Central LOWEST Net Cost. 


EDWARD A. FERGUSON 


Manager Illinois Agency 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


918-930 Tribune Building, Chicago Telephone Central 208 
H. S. STANDISH, STATISTICIAN 


Theta’s Always Room for a LIVE ONE 


We Educate Our Agents 
Free of Charge 


q Our Statistician will prepare your 
cases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—without any cost to you. 

We have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
LOW COST, BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- 
isfy yourself. This Agency, established in 
1897, has grown to $37,000,000 in force in 
1914. There are several reasons. 





You Get What You Earn 
IN THE 


ChicagoGeneral Agency 
OF THE 


Northwestern 


Mutual Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Milwaukee 


through Agency Protection 
No Part-Time Men 


1.‘Agents are protected against re- 
baters. 

2. Agentsare protected against brokers. 

3. Agents are protected against ‘‘part 
time”’ men. 

Agents also have advantage of exten- 

sive route lists and services of a com- 

petent statistician free. 


HOBART & OATES 
General Agents 
Rookery Building 





If you will talk to 
JULES GIRARDIN 


Illinois Manager, he will tell you 
that the NEW AGENCYPLAN 


of the 


Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


means PROTECTION to THE 
AGENT under UNIFORM 
AGENCY CONTRACTS with 


RENEWAL COMMISSIONS 
GUARANTEED by the Company. 


PROSPECTS FURNISHED and 
free Educational Course together with 
COMPLETE HOME OFFICE SER- 
VICE. If you are looking for THE 
BEST the PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
can give it to you. 


Address ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 
108 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
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Greetings From Chicago 


DNNNM A 


HE general agents rep- 
resented on this page, 
extend to the life in- 
surance fraternity their 
good wishes and ex- 
press the hope that the 
year will close with 
increased business. 





Chicago is a city of upwards of 
2,500,000 people. In addition 


there is a large suburban territory 
outside of the city proper, so we 


have centered here 3,000,000 peo- 


ple. This is certainly a compact 


field of thousands of prospects. 
Regardless of the hard work that has been 
done by life salesmen, the harvest has not 
been gathered. The opportunity is at hand 
for industrious and intelligent men to come 
to Chicago and make good money in the 
life insurance field. 


UT 
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The advertisers on this page will be glad 
to take up with life men the subject of 
Chicago work. There is an abundance of 
material to work on, and every assistance 
will be given to field workers. 
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NOT “The Oldest” 


(Commenced business in 1865) 


NOR “The Largest” 


(Has $320,000,000 in force) 


NOT “The only good 
Company”’ 


but SECOND TO NONE in everything that 
makes for EQUITY, SECURITY and LOW 
COST in Life Insurance. 


The Provident 


Life and Trust 
Company 


of PHILADELPHIA 


is CERTAINLY one of the best in every par- 
ticular to insure in, and therefore to work for. 


It has an unsurpassed LOW DEATH RATE, 
a LOW EXPENSE RATE and LOW PRE- 
MIUM RATES, further reduced by large 
dividends. 


GOOD territory in Illinois for GOOD men. 


JAMES W. JANNEY 


General Agent 
1905 Harris Trust Bldg. 
111 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 





L. Brackett Bishop 


Manager 


Chicago General Agency 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
2020 Harris Trust Building 


Extends cordial invitation 
to all life insurance men to 
stop off at Chicago on their 
way home from the National 
Life Association Convention. 


‘Latch string always on 
the outside”’ 











DARBY A. DAY 


anager 


H. C. HINTZPETER 


ssociate Manager 


ROBT. E. 
SPAULDING 


Superintendent of Agents 
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Come to Chicago and work with 


THE MUTUAL LIFES 
Million a Month Agency 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST AND BEST AGENCY 
WE MAKE YOU WORK—YOU MAKE THE MONEY 





Service to 


POLICY HOLDERS 


Service to 


AGENTS 





Fair and Square 
Treatment to all. 
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mill prinding out silver dollars, and 
visualizing the amount contributed by 
policyholders in this country in the 
way of insurance taxes. No delegate 
or visitor to this convention should fail 
tu see this exhibit. The Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition has paid a notable 
tribute to life insurance in designating 
Aug. 12 as ‘National Association of 
Life Underwriters Day.’ Never before 
has any similar exposition accorded 
such a distinction to our organization. 


Special Reception Thursday 


“A’ special reception will be given on 
the grounds Thursday afternoon, at 
which official recognition of our organi- 
zation will be made in some impressive 
ceremonies, and every member of the 
convention is expected to be present. 
For these unusual and distinguished 
courtesies we are particularly indebted 
to W. L. Hathaway, commissioner of 
the World’s Insurance Congress, and 
to Charles C. Moore, president of the 





Panama-Pacific Exposition, to both of 
whom our hearty thanks are hereby 


extended. We are greatly indebted to | 


H. R. Hunter and to the local commit- 
tee for the splendid provision made for 
our entertainment. I can pay them no 
higher compliment than to say that it 
is no more than we expected, for the 
reputation of San Francisco for hospi- 
tality is unsurpassed. 


Tribute to Staff 


“T have been greatly encouraged in 
my work the past year by the officials 
of the life companies, who have mani- 
fested a friendly interest in what was 
being done. Insurance commissioners 
have cooperated in the efforts we are 
making to improve legislation and the 
other conditions under which the busi- 
ness is conducted. Insurance journals 
and the daily press have given freely 
of their space and have helped to create 
an atmosphere favorable to our enter- 
prise. More than all, however, am I 
indebted to my official staff, the vice- 
presidents, the secretary, the corre- 
sponding secretary, the treasurer, the 
executive council, and the executive 
committee, for the cordial cooperation 
and the splendid help they have given 
me this year. While all have done so 
much for which I am grateful, I can- 
not refrain from making special men- 
tion of Vice-President Woods and his 
activities in so many directions. I 
would also refer to the splendid work 
Vice-President Russell has done in 
stimulating attendance at this conven- 
tion, especially from the associations 
situated in the far west. 


Council in Session Year Round 


“The executive council has practically 
been in session all the year round, as 
scarcely a day has passed without the 
interchange of letters among its mem- 
bers regarding some feature of our 
work, Only one who has filled the 
office of president can fully appreciate 
the important function of the execu- 
tive council, and I am sure that no 
president ever had the loyal support of 
a better council. Permit me also to 
express my appreciation of the excellent 
work of the various chairmen and their 
committees, and of the splendid activi- 
ties of the local associations. All 
these have made possible the progress 
which I have noted, and which will be 
brought out more fully in the reports 
to follow. 

Quotes Colonel Ransom 

“IT cannot find more fitting words 
with which to close my report than 
those of Colonel Chauncey M. Ran- 
som, the founder of the National asso- 
ciation, in his address at the Milwau- 
kee convention in 1897: 

“*There is a great and far-reaching 
responsibility resting upon the mem- 
bers of these associations, and they 
should spare no effort to protect the 
business of life insurance, as well as 
the associations, from the assaults of 
foes, whether they be within or with- 
out the walls. 

“*Above and beyond the desire to 
see the association idea successfully 
carried out to its logical end should be 
the determination to relax no effort 








RUSSELL ON EXPANSION 


SUGGESTS A PAID ORGANIZER 








Vice-President Would Have a Man to 
Solicit Advertising and Stimulate 
Membership 








Vice-President J. N. Russell, Jr., of 
Los Angeles, following past custom, 
submitted a report as vice-president, 
dealing mainly with the expansion of 
membership on the Pacific coast. 
However, he suggested that the Na- 
tional association has reached a point 
where it would find it profitable to em- 
ploy a paid organizer, who would also 
solicit advertising for the “Life Asso- 
ciation News.” He thought such an or- 
ganizer could secure enough advertis- 
ing to pay most of his expenses. 


Growth in Coast Membership 


Mr. Russell’s report was as follows: 

“The constitution and by-laws of this 
organization make no specific require- 
ment for a report from its vice-presi- 
dents at the annual convention. How- 
ever, following the custom of my prede- 
cessors, it is my pleasure to submit 
this statement, mainly pertaining to as- 
sociation matters during the past year 
on the Pacific coast. 

“Our growth in membership has ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. Five 
























new associations have been organized 
in the cities of Spokane, Wash.; Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Santa Rosa, Cal.; Boise, 
Ida., and Butte, Mont. There are 
promising prospects of several addi- 
tions during the ensuing year. 


Cup Stimulates Rivalry 


“According to the latest figures ob- 
tained, the three largest associations, 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, report a total of 229 members ad- 
mitted during the year, Los Angeles 
leading with 144. 

“There has been much friendly 
rivalry between the coast associations 
in the semi-annual contests for the pop- 
ular and highly coveted Pacific Coast 
membership cup, now being contested 
for the fifth time. It is safe to say that 
this trophy has been the most potent 
factor in the great enlargement of our 
membership. The emulation and keen 
competition engendered by the desire 
for its possession have prompted con- 
stant activity in recruiting and have in- 
duced interested cooperation among 
the members of the associations con- 
cerned. 


Recommended for Other Sections 


“The membership cup has proved 
so effective on the Pacific Coast that I 
strongly recommend the adoption of 
similar means for increasing the mem- 
bership to associations in other parts 
of the country. To any one interested 
in the matter I shall be glad to fur- 
nish information as to the conditions 
of the Pacific Coast membership cup 
contest and the various plans which 
have been carried out in connection 
with it. 

Antirebate Law Was Vetoed 


“For a number of years the Califor- 
nia associations have worked hard and 
conscientiously for the betterment of 
our insurance laws, and this year 
greater effort in that respect has been 
put forth than ever before, the fire in- 
surance associations having been of 
much assistance. The legislature passed 
the antitwisting and antirebating bills. 
The former is now a law, but the gov- 
ernor refused to approve the latter, 








which will place the business of life 
insurance on the topmost pinnacle of 
fame, and which will thus enable the 
men who at present constitute the 
membership of the Life Underwriters 
Association to leave to their successors 
an inheritance of good work and of 








duty well performed.’” 








Prosperity Walks Hand-in-Hand With — 


THE NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


cones cnasunneneganceneneuesaneng tata 


This prosperity benefits every 
policyholder in this purely mutual 
company. | 


This company is in its 66th year 
and yet never in its existence has 

















it had a more satisfactory insurance 
and investment experience. 


It has increased its dividend scale 
for 1916 and has set aside: for 
distribution to policyholders next 
year $1,350,000, the largest single 
dividend ever declared by the 
company. 


While its distribution of surplus 
has increased, such increase has 
not impaired its strength, the 
general surplus above all liabilities 
having grown regularly each year 


from $895,795.18 in 1907 to 
$3,161,358.30 in 1914. 


All surplus and asset strength 
computed upon most conservative 
market values obtainable at the 
close of each year. 


Correspondence regarding insur- 
ance or agencies will receive 
careful consideration. 
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much to the surprise and chagrin of all 
life and fire insurance representatives, 
who are opposed to rebating in any 
form. We are not discouraged, how- 
ever, and shall continue our efforts un- 
til we have succeeded. 


Not Urgently Needed 


“Whilst anxious to secure the enact- 
ment of any laws which may have for 
their object-the repression of improper 
practices in our business, we believe 
that our need in this respect is not of 
an extremely urgent character. In few 
parts of the country is there as little re- 
bating, twisting, or violation of the 
ethics of life insurance salesmanship as 
in California. This condition, however, 
far from lulls us into satisfaction, but 
stimulates us to endeavor improvement. 


Much Publicity Obtained 


“On the Pacific Coast we have done 
our utmost to further the educational 
propaganda instituted by the National 
association. The results have been 
marked and gratifying. Several life in- 
surance columns are regularly main- 
tained by leading dailies of the larger 
coast cities. Gratuitous publicity, 
which would have been impossible a 
few years ago, is now frequent and ob- 
tainable without difficulty. Editors and 
writers are exhibiting genuine apprecia- 
tion of the immense importance of life 
insurance as a factor in the economic 
welfare of their communities and, as a 
consequence, are beginning to treat the 
life insurance business as a field of 
legitimate news. 

“Attendance Clubs” Effective 


“If I mistake not, this movement is 
fraught with farreaching benefits for 
us. The power of the press over the 
popular mind is limitless. The extent 
to which this force shall be exerted in 
favor of life insurance must depend 
largely upon ourselves. The greater 
our numbers and the higher the stand- 
ard of ethics maintained by us the more 











effective will be our influence with the 
public press of the country. 

“For the past two years I have sug- 
gested the organization of ‘attendance 
clubs’ for the purpose of increasing the 
attendance at the national conventions. 
Where the system has been put into 
operation it has proved effective. I 
therefore renew my suggestion for 1916 
with the hope that a larger number of, 
such clubs may be established, there- 
by materially increasing the attendance 
at the next national convention. 

“Again I urge the organization of 
managers’ associations, with a meet- 
ing and luncheon at least bi-monthly. 
They are in no way a hindrance to 
the regular associations but, on the 
contrary, their only excuse for exist- 
ence is to boost and stimulate them. 


Should Get More Into Association 


“The history of this National asso- 
ciation is one we all may justly be 
proud of. During the past five years 
particularly our growth in achievement 
and in membership ‘has been unusual 
and most creditable. I am convinced, 
however, that we are but in our in- 
fancy, the possibilities are so great for 
the help and betterment of the life in- 
surance men and women of our great 
country. We should induce the great 
mass of underwriters to come into our 
organization that we may instruct and 
teach them in the proper ethics of our 
profession. 


Best Way to Control Practices 


“The best way to control the outlaw 
is to convert. him and teach him to re- 
spect and abide by the laws of civiliza- 
tion. Experience has proved that the 
best way to induce the knocker, the 
rebater and the twister to discontinue 
his disreputable methods is to bring 
him into our association, let him get 
acquainted with his competing cowork- 
ers, teach him how much more pleas- 
ant and profitable it is to boost and 
cooperate in our efforts to make better 





men and more consistent workers of 
tens of thousands of insurance sales- 
men who are without our ranks, many 
of them because of the absence of a 
local association for them to join. Is 
it not our duty as a national institution 
to carry our gospel to those who have 
apparently been so long neglected? 


Depended on Voluntary Service 


“So far we have depended upon the 
voluntary service of our officials and 
members to do the extension work, but 
now with our size, influence and abil- 
ity I am convinced the time is ripe for 
us to take the matter up in a business- 
like way and create the ways and 
means for extension work. 

“Nothing can be of more importance 
than the expansion of our organization. 
The greater our numbers, the greater 
our influence. We have reason to 
be proud of our present numerical 
strength, but it must be admitted that 
we are very far from having exhausted 
the possibilities in this direction. There 
are, perliaps, many feasible means of 
effecting further expansions. I will 
suggest one in the hope that it may 
meet with the serious consideration of 
this body. 


Get Members and Advertising 


“It is my belief that the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters would 
find it profitable to employ a paid or- 
ganizer, whose duties should embrace 
the formation of new associations, the 
stimulation of existent bodies, and the 
solicitation of advertisements for the 
‘Association News.’ A capable man 
might be expected to add several thou- 
sand names to our rolls in the course 
of a year. By aid and suggestions he 
could. materially promote the growth 
of the various associations which he 
would visit in the course of his work. 
Without doubt a considerable amount 
of advertising can be obtained for our 
official organ by a proper presentation 
of its merits as a medium. It is prob- 





able that the profit derivable from this 
source would largely offset the expense 
of maintaining the suggested organizer. 


“Come Again” 


“The convening of this session here 
in San Francisco has done much and 
will do more toward the organization 
of new associations and the rejuvena- 
tion of the old ones on the Pacific 
Coast, and I am sure that every asso- 
ciation and every member fully appre- 
ciates this visit from our brethren from 
beyond the Rockies, and that they wel- 
come you and invite you to come again 
and again until finally you will find it 
more agreeable to remain amongst our 
flowers, fruit and climate than to re- 
main home.” 





HORNER ANSWERS OBJECTIONS 


There was given out at the conven- 
tion a forty-page booklet answering 
objections to the institutional advertis- 
ing plan. It seems that the president 
of a prominent company, when ap- 
pealed to by a general agent for a sub- 
scription to the advertising campaign, 
two years ago, replied at length, giv- 
ing his reasons for withholding support 
of the movement. This letter only last 
month became known to Warren M. 
Horner, chairman of the education 
committee, and he prepared an answer, 
point by point, and the answer was pub- 
lished in the booklet for distribution 
at the convention. 





Ward Was a Winner 


H. H. Ward, manager of the Pacific 
Mutual in the Pacific Northwest, is 
without doubt the human dynamo of 
the convention. Conducting the five- 
minute talks, he had the speakers on 
their toes all the time and there wasn’t 
a dull moment. His three-minute talk 
for the Woods $25 prize was given 
right from the shoulder and it had the 
convention on its feet at the end yelling 
for more. 








Surplus to Policyholders - 





Insurance in Force - - - $7,400,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets - - 950,000.00 


659,000.00 


$3 OF ASSETS BACKING EVERY 
DOLLAR OF LIABILITY 





Though Young, We Are Financially 


Strong and Prosperous— 


Any Ambitious and Capable Young 
Man Coming With Us NOW, and 
Growing With Us, Can Make Himself 
a Recognized Part of the Company 





THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI 


Albert Bettinger 


President 
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T. W. Appleby 


Agency Manager 
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Analysis of a Successful Agent 


Interesting Information Derived from Answers Made 


by 320 Men to Questions Concerning Income, Pro- 
duction, Methods, etc.—Replies Wanted from 1,000 








DWARD A. WOODS, manager of 
E the Equitable at Pittsburgh, read 

a report compiled from answers 
made by 320 successful agents to inti- 
mate questions concerning their own 
earnings, methods of work, etc. It is 
hoped to bring the answers up to 1,000 
so that an “Analysis of a Successful 
Agent” may be based on a sufficient 
average, so that the elements of suc- 
cess may perhaps be useful in discov- 
ering the sources, qualities and methods 
necessary to secure and train success- 
ful agents. 

2,000 Queries Sent Out 


The report was as follows: 


“Early in the past year 2,000 copies 
of ‘Analysis of a Successful Agent’ 
were sent out to successful agents 
throughout the United States, by sev- 
eral methods: 

“First—The following companies un- 
dertook to distribute the respective 
number of copies to their most success- 
ful agents, requesting them to fill in 
and return the same: 


AEGIS ORES SO 9 eae RT ERNE 300 
EME CAED se c'sh o5:d.0 becuse op asiretc hese 300 
IIIOUNE 9 35 5:0 p eine aGic'kwic ks b's Sipser’ ove 100 
DRG is Fook < ch Racha hbeeles lowe kbises 50 
OE SE PI ip en e 50 
NEN RUE go 0 6 aa 8 5 'dic ew o's 01s, ote 50 
Massachusetts Mutual...............ee0e 50 
SE ROUTES) Soca sa ckcetecce cae. honk 80 


“Second—They were sent to each 
life association, requesting from each 
association a_ specified number of 
blanks to be returned by an equal num- 
ber of their most successful agents. 


Failed to Pill in Blanks 


“Of the total number of blanks sent 
out, 440 filled up blanks and returned 
them. It is probable that a great many 
did not carefully notice that no name 
was to be attached to the blank and 
that it would be practically impossible 
to identify any answers. Neglecting to 
notice this, some may have resented 
the necessarily personal nature of some 
of the questions and failed to fill in the 
blanks. Probably a good many other 
agents did not know themselves the in- 
formation asked for—indeed, one ot 
the benefits of this analysis to the 
agent himself was to require him to 
make some analysis of his own meth- 
ods. 

Based on 320 Replies 


“In some associations the question 
was not taken up as effectively as it 
might have been. In others at meet- 
ings of a small attendance—and per- 
haps these not the most successful 
agents—the blanks were handed around 
with the request that they be filled in. 

“Of the 440 replies received, 70 re- 
ported earnings of under $2,500, 41 did 
not give their average earnings, and 
nine were received after the digest of 
the blanks returned was made up. De- 
ducting these 120 from the 440 received 
leaves but 320, upon which the fol- 
lowing abstract is based, as obviously it 
would be very misleading to digest any 
incomplete blanks, thereby throwing 
out; the averages, which would then be 
ased on a varying number for various 
equéstions. 

Four Divisions Made 


“Three hundred and twenty is obvi- 
ously too small a number upon which 
to base ratios, particularly as we have 
divided, for the purpose of convenience 





and of making grades of agents, the 
320 replies as follows: 


Earning $25,000 per year and over........ 8 
From $10,000 to $25,000...............4.- 58 
PERM” BE DOG 60 BIG 000 6 aac ovine keds cuss 111 
From $2,500 to $5,000................. 143 


Want 1,000 Replies 


“While the results even based upon 
these 320 replies are most interesting 
and can be made of very great value to 
officials, general agents and agents, it 
is suggested that a further attempt, 
with these facts already secured, be 
made this year, that the total number 
of replies actually received be brought 
up to 1,000. Those filling in the blanks 
last year need not again make them up; 
but if the matter arouses sufficient in- 
terest, possibly a better method of dis- 
tributing these by associations will be 


followed. Obviously the president or |: 
some appropriate officer of each asso- |- 


ciation should select the most success- 
ful agents in its district, whether mem- 
bers of the association or not, and a 
personal letter to each should be sent, 
particularly requesting prompt atten- 
tion to filling up the blank completely 
and calling particular attention to the 
fact that the identity of the sender need 
not be disclosed. The blanks need not 
necessarily be confined to association 
members, because many agents reside 
in parts of the field away from the as- 
sociation and perhaps are not even as- 
sociate members. 


May Help Discover Successful Men 


“It is believed that the analysis of 
the source, methods, qualities and earn- 
ings of the successful agents in the 
country is not only of value to each 
agent in making an inventory and re- 
view of his own qualities and methods, 
and being, as a result of this analysis, 
able to compare himself with other 
agents in these various respects, but 
it is perhaps the first step toward dis- 
covering the sources, qualities and 
methods necessary to secure and train 
successful agents. 

“Of the number of questions asked, 
we shall refer to but a few prominent 
results, that will, perhaps, be of most 
value and interest. A complete digest 
would not interest so many, but a copy 
can be furnished any one interested, 
upon application to Mr. Ensign. An 
infinite number of classifications of the 
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The following are 
incontrovertible facts: 


Gie Western 
Underwriter 


Is giving more service for the money, both to 
readers and advertisers, than any other insur- 
ance publication. To subscribers it has in- 
creased its weekly service from 16 to 50 pages 
without increasing the very low subscription 
price for a weekly paper of $2.50 per year. 

To advertisers it is giving a circulation of 
8000 copies per week, without question the 
largest circulation of any insurance paper, at 
about the same rates charged by other insur- 
ance weeklies. 

Its circulation is almost entirely among 
insurance offices, where each paper is read by 
a number of people. 

Its circulation is largely among the stand- 
ard general insurance offices and general 
agents in the rich and populous insurance ter- 
ritory between Pittsburg and the Pacific coast, 
to the west and southwest. 

In most of the states covered it is able to 
show between five and ten times as many sub- 
cribers as its nearest competitors. 

In addition to its large editorial staff it has 
its own news service with a trained news 
gatherer who collects news each week in every 
city of importance west of Pittsburgh. 

Its service is both local for the west and 
southwest and national. 

It publishes Insurance Hand Books or Di- 
rectories for ten important states, thus put- 
ting it in close touch with the local state af- 
fairs and insurance men. 

In life insurance it publishes the Policy- 
holders Digest, the most thorough and com- 
plete book for life agents on the market. 

In fire insurance it publishes ‘‘Pointers for 
Local Agents’’, the most practical and popular 
fire insurance information book issued, which 


- has now run through several editions and is in 


the hands of many thousands of agents. 

It publishes FIRE PROTECTION, the only 
magazine on fire protection and prevention is- 
sued in the west, and invaluable as an auxiliary 
to THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER to all fire 
insurance men. 

In life, health and accident insurance it 
publishes the INDUSTRIAL REVIEW, a popular 
monthly dealing with agents’ problems and 
the best salesmanship methods. . 

It acts as selling agent for all standard insurance 


publications and supplies and has a large line of insur- 
ance supplies of various kinds of its own make. 


Address any one of our three offices 


CHICAGO, 1362 Insurance Exchange 
CINCINNATI, 403 Lincoln Inn Court 
NEW YORK, 100 William Street 
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LOOK IN OUR SHOW WINDOW 


The United States Annuity & Life 


: Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Tenth Year of Uninterrupted Progress 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 
PROFITABLE, COMFORT- 
ABLE CONNECTION 


NEW POLICY ISSUED 
A SELF-SELLER 


Contracts direct with the Company. 
Liberal Commissions. 

Continuous Renewals. 

All Communications Confidential. 


This policy sells itself. You should 
have the advantage of furnishing it to 
your clients. 


“The United States Annuity & Life 
has put in a new scheme to recompense 
agents who do systematic work. In ad- 
dition to the regular commissions, it will 
pay a salary of $10 a week to every agent 
who sends in at least one application each 
week. This does not mean an average 
of one application a week, but each week 
must see one application come in.” 

—The Western Underwriter. 


a 








INDIANA MANAGER WANTED 


There is a vacancy right now 
for a manager for the State of 
Indiana. Liberal first year 
commissions and continuous re- 
newals. Small office allowance. 











ee nin 


ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 





for individual solicitors, District and Write at Once. 


State Managers in building up a profit- 
able connection. 








AUN 


Where Do You Want to Work 


under a direct agency contract giving 
you full general agent’s privileges? 
If you can produce business in any 

city or section of 

ILLINOIS— GEORGIA 

ALABAMA—KENTUCKY 
Write at once for a contract that is certain 
to satisfy you. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


returns from your work are possible with 
this company, because of modern policy 
contracts, intelligent Home Office co-op- 
eration and liberal commissions. 


An inquiry brings full information. 




















Home Office Building--Owned by the Company 


Licensed and doing business in Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Arkansas, Alabama, 


Georgia, Florida, Texas, North Dakota and South Dakota 


OUR MEN ARE MAKING MONEY 


Capable Managers and Men can secure Good Contracts by applying to 


WILLIAM T. SMITH, Secretary, 20 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Over $1,000,000.00 Deposited with State of Illinois for protection of Policyholders 
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blanks could be made for the purpose 
of analysis, but separating them by 
earnings, as above stated, seemed to be 
simplest at the start. 


Financial Condition 


“The financial condition of the 320 
is as follows—for typographical con- 
venience we will number the classes as 
follows: ' 

Class 1. Hight earning $25,000 and over. 

1 


Class 2. ifty-eight earning from $10,000 to 
$25,000. . ’ 


lass 8. One hundred and ‘eleven earning 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 
_ Class 4. One hundred and forty-three earn- 
ing from $2,500 to $5,000. 


“Average of the entire 320: 


Class 1 Class2 Class3  Class4 Average 
$ 31,250 $ 14,000 $ 6,400 $ 3,830 $ 7,000 
PROBABLE NET WORTH 
267,000 100,000 27,000 11,500 39,000 

Class 1 Class 2 Class 8 Class 4 Average 
Own home 7 43 71 205 
Do notown 
home .. 1 15 40 59 115 
Home un- 
mor t- 
gaged.. 6 22 33 26 87 
Own other 
property 8 47 90 85 230 
io not own 
other 
property yen 11 21 58 90 
awerk- 
aged.. 7 36 64 66 173 
L F fe in- 
surance 


carried . $167,050 $54,000 $23,800 $15,750 $29,000 

“This showing as to earnings, in- 
come and financial condition certainly 
shows gratifying possibilities in the 
insurance business and furnishes a very 
direct and conclusive answer to any- 
one intending to enter the business 
who asks what there is in it. 


Where They Came From 


(1) 2 8 
Worked as a boy.. 4 %) ® 
t 


Originally started in 
the life insurance 





business ........ 4 12 16 14 46 
From What Other Business 
sss sind aid bs bwhisds sui dakeidinn 5. 67 
Mercantile and manufacturing 62 
| ERE URC AR RNY cs eae: | | 
Originally in life insurance business. 46 
MN oo iG ope occ ba oobi ev emetek soins 2 
IID 5 b.0'sb 00's S000 SST c eecdas owes 14 


Real estate, newspapers and mechanics, each 9 

“Other lines of business from which 
these men came are so numerous that 
space will not be given to them here 
except for the total, as showing out of 
320 the original sources from which the 
Principal ones came. 


How the Leaders Started 
_ “It is significant that the great ma- 
jority of successful agents, as shown 
by this classification, started as whole- 
time straight commission agents, as 








distinguished from part-time agents or 
those upon advance or salary, shown 
by the following table: 

; (1) (2) © (8) 
Started part time.. 2 11 28 


Started whole time 6 47 83 114 250 
Started on straight 


commission ..... 7 53 94 114 268 
Started on salary... 1 3 6 5 15 
Started on advance .. 2 11 24 387 


“Evidently most successful agents 
burned their bridges behind them and 
from the start gave their entire time 
to the business they had selected and 
had the confidence in themselves to re- 
quire no backing by way of salary or 
advance. 

“The average age of entry into the 
business was as follows: 


oN ie See 27 
2 ONS Pe 26 
a oe a 29 
OC ACIET A354. sw hece 30 
Average... 50.2200 29 


Other Companies Represented 


“That the great majority of success- 
ful agents do not ramble from one 


company to another is shown by the }, 


following table, showing that 75 out of 
320 agents have made but one change, 
and 191 are still representing the com- 
panies with which they originally 
started: 
cLass 1 
5 none 
1—1 other 
2—more than 2 
CLAss 2 
87 none 
14—1 other 
7—averaging 2% 
others 
cLAss 3 
57 none 
39—1 other 
15—averaging 3 
“ cLass 4 
92 none 
21—1 other 
80—averaging 2 
AVERAGE 
191 none 
75—1 other 
_ , 64-—averaging 2. 
“Of those remaining in the business, 
the following classifications as to whole 
and part-time men is given: 


(1) (2) (8) (4) Aver. 
Whole time....... All 52 106 182 298 
Patt DMR sks sa oe 6 5 11 22 


Where Business Is Secured 
(1) «(2) = «=6((8)_~—s (4): Aver. 
5 30 52 46 133 


9 

= ai eT SAE 3 98 «57 «(988188 

Previously in Life Insurance Business 

“Those who originally started in the 
life insurance business but in some 
other capacity all started in the clerical 
department—a total of 23., Four of the 
eight of the first class originally 
started as life insurance clerks. 


Why They Entered the Business 


“One hundred and ninety-five of the 
320 entered the business because of its 
opportunities; 29 by chance; 14 because 
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LARGE TERRITORY 


McKnight Building 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MODERN SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY 
METHODS VALUABLE TO BOTH POL- 
ICY HOLDERS AND AGENTS 


STANDARDIZED METHODS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















of ill health in previous occupations; 
44 because they were solicited to take 
up the business, and 38 from necessity. 
“The following information as to 
methods pursued may be of value: 


DOES ANNUAL PRODUCTION FLUCTUATE? 





No 
Class 6 
Class 54 
Class 103 
Class 127 
Total 290 


“This shows that the great majority 
of these successful agents do a regular 
annual business, not greatly fluctuat- 
ing. 

DOES YOUR MONTHLY aca FLUCTUATE? 

oO 


Yes 
oT SiR Gia Perens Se open ae a 2 6 
ROE Riis wredindGeneawnce 85 23 
EONS ER cs ee 50 61 
lees €2502 Ss eS we Si 73 70 
SOLS vo Bee ces des Bs ok Sy se ook 160 160 


Personally Looking After Policyholders 


“In-answer to the question, ‘Do you 
see or personally communicate with 
your policyholders systematically? 

“The following answers were given: 





No 
Class 1 
Class 16 
Class 33 
Class 47 
Total 97 


“Percentage of business secured from 
old policyholders: 


Average 

Percent 
thes 4. icc teu) s *62 
ROR 38. one oes 40 
ASTANG Bo asso 010616 vie 37 
aM BEES Gon der 81 
ROO 568 cigs ce ove 35 


*Six average 62 percent; two say not large. 
Methods of Soliciting 


“Percentage of cases written on first 
interview: 


Average 

Percent 
Gin68 1. diss ceinleey 40 
Clee 852 2S ets 26 
MR: Bais siete nerace 30 
Glaga O58 e555 soe. 32 
OGL ss obs danaoe 31 


“The question, ‘Do you have any defi- 
nite rules as to the number of calls to 
be made each day? the following an- 
swers were given: 





Class 6 
Class 46 
Class 91 
Class 99 
Total 242 


“Those who try to make a definite 
number of calls each day state they 
average eight. 

“In answer to the question, ‘Have 
you regular hours for reporting or com- 
mencing work? the answers were as 
follows: 





Yes No 
RSIMOE Bice, Sith a nate bows 6 b'di0e All 
hk ep Oa ey ree 39 19 
fee Seer eee ee 74 37 
RMMME Mae Saks Hes Sb oiseid oe 96 47 
MORO Se SoM cee occ os vibe 217 103 


“The average time given for com- 
mencing work in all classes is from 
8:30 to 9:00 o’clock. 


DO YOU KEEP DAILY RECORDS OF YOUR PROSPECTS? 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Total 





“In answer to this question, ‘Consid- 
ering eight hours per day for 50 weeks, 
what percentage of your time is de- 
voted to actual life insurance work?’— 
except in Class 1, where the answer is 
88 percent, the estimate of those an- 
swering is that about 75 percent of 
time is spent in actual life insurance 
work; this being, therefore, the gauge 
of their own efficiency as to time spent. 

“Two-thirds of those replying stated 
that they did not have a wide acquaint- 
ance upon entering the business. 

“The amount of business sold carried 


POLICYHOLDERS’ DIGEST 
Best book for agents : 
THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER 








Cincinnati Chicago : 


by notes averages, in all classes, about 
40 percent. 


Average Size of Policies 


“The average amount of policy writ- 
ten varies as follows: 


CANOE Bas aiscicas $25,000 
ee RR ee 7,400 
[oat Oe a 4,700 
ay a aaa 3,300 
Average ....... 5,071 


“Of those answering, 237 out of 320 
are now working upon a straight com- 
mission basis, 51 upon salary and com- 
mission, and 32 upon an advance, the 
ratios not materially varying in all the 
classes, 

“Numerous other questions of great 
interest are asked, but this summary 
is sufficient for publication and for 
those who do not wish to make a de- 
tailed study of the complete report. 

“With data from 1,000 successful 
agents, a real service can be rendered 
those giving it and the entire insurance 
business, both in office and field, and it 
is hoped that by the time another con- 
vention is held this additional data will 
be forthcoming.” 





BANQUET BRILLIANT AFFAIR 





Robert Newton Lynch, Senator J. D. 
Phelan, George T. Wilson and 
John L, Shuff Were Speakers 





San Francisco, Aug. 11—(Special)— 
The banquet of the National Life Un- 
derwriters Association, held at the Pal- 
ace hotel tonight, was attended by the 
majority of delegates and their ladies 
to the number of 350. The invocation 
was given by Rev. F. W. Clampett, the 
evening being interspersed with songs 
led by the Pacific Mutual Glee Club. 
' President Willet acted as toastmas- 
ter, first introducing Postmaster John 
L. Shuff of Cincinnati, who replied in 
his usual happy vein. 

Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, who was the next speaker, 
dwelt upon the rehabilitation of the 
city and the beauty of the Exposition, 
which has grown out of the glories of 
business. 

He called attention to the fact that 
there are more conventions and more 
thought along insurance lines than upon 
any other line at the Exposition. — 

Senator James D. Phelan of Califor- 
nia followed by first expressing San 
Francisco’s gratitude for the east’s sub- 
stantial: aid at the time of the great 
catastrophe. “We think we have a 
wonderful state, a wonderful city and 
our arms are open to all of you great 
workers of other states,” he said. 

George T. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life of New York, con- 
cluded the evening’s most enjoyable 
program, expressing himself as being 
greatly indebted to everyone present 
in giving him the opportunity of re- 
newing acquaintances with his old 
friends associated with him in the best 
business in the world. 





Shuff Is on the Job 


“Jack” Shuff, postmaster of Cincin- 
nati, who acted as chairman of the 
Union Central Life day at the Exposi- 
tion, and added greatly to the gaiety 
of the occasion, will remain in San 
Francisco until Saturday, when he 
leaves for Los Angeles, where he_1s 
slated to speak before the Ohio So- 
ciety. After spending a few days at 
Los Angeles he will motor. with a 
party of friends to the San Diego Ex- 
position. He was formerly president of 
the Cincinnati association. 





Clark Goes to Hawaiian Islands 


President Jesse R. Clark of the Union 
Central Life left San Francisco 
Wednesday afternoon for an extended 


-trip to the Hawaiian Islands on a va- 


cation. On his return Mr. Clark will 
again visit the Exposition before re- 
turning to the home office of the com- 
pany. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IS TO 
CARRY THE TORCH 





Otto Irving Wise Studies the Past 
to Throw Light on the 
Future 





KEEPING AHEAD OF INCOME 





Prevention of Pauperism by Inducing 
Men to Lay Up Part of 
Their Earnings 





“Life Insurance of Tomorrow” was 
the subject of a paper read at the con- 
vention by Otto Irving Wise, vice- 
president of the Western States Life of 
San Francisco. Mr. Wise’s paper was 
a study of life insurance in its broad 
social aspect. The nineteenth century 
he called the age of humanizing influ- 
ences, of the equality of man. Equal- 
ity is not an equal distribution of 
property. It is the pauper who is the 
offender against equality. The man 
who is a dollar ahead of his income is 
an independent citizen, while the man 
who is a dime behind is a pauper. Life 
insurance, by inducing men to save, is 
the greatest civilizing influence of the 
century. Life insurance will carry the 
torch of individual endeavor far be- 
yond its present habitat. 


Prophecy Not Profitable 


Mr. Wise’s paper was as follows: 

“To venture into prophecy is neither 
daring nor profitable. Contradiction by 
the most proficient and expert becomes 
counter prophecy. The ultimate event 
is fraught with that immediate interest 
which does not include tribute to the 











prophet. I am tempted, however, to 
review yesterday in order that we may 
better prepare for the demands of to- 
morrow. Was it not Lord Beaconfield 
who has Coningsby say: ‘Man is never 
irresistible save when he appeals to the 
imagination of his fellow creatures.’ 

“These reflections prompted me to 
undertake the subject of this paper. I 
am not unmindful of the vast specula- 
tive field which is opened to our vision; 
I realize fully the divergent views which 
are conjured up by the mere refer- 
ence to the possibilities of insurance; 
but I am also persuaded that thorough 
knowledge of the record of yesterday, 
together with a strict understanding 
and account of today, may point the 
way for tomorrow. 


Age of Humanizing Influences 


“In each generation there are but 
very few who are able to judge the 
social and political changes that are 
constantly going on round about them; 
most men are neither students of his- 
tory nor keen observers. It must be 
conceded, nevertheless, that the nine- 
teenth century will be known in his- 
tory as the age during which many 
humanizing influences not only modi- 
fied but improved conditions of human 
life. In the midst of a natural and al- 
most mechanical propulsion of educa- 
tion, and despite a certain amount of 
of intellectual progression, society re- 
mains apparently stationary. We seem 
content to live, to move, to be and to 
participate in those events and experi- 
ences which, most frequently unknown 
to ourselves, create the opening chap- 
ters of the life of posterity. 


Record of Evolution 


“Social history is merely an account 
of the progress or decline of those con- 
ditions which constitute the civilizing 
or destructive forces of mankind. It is 
therefore but a record of the evolu- 
tion of humanity from a savage to a 
social state. It is to be distinguished 
from political history in as much as the 
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latter merely records the rise and fall 
of empires, the coming and going of 
races. Social development is what 
might be defined as the genius of civili- 
zation. It has created those influences 
which make men more human and less 
savage, more sociable and less selfish, 
more equitable and less inclined to in- 
justice. 


Two Ideas of Greatest Magnitude 


“The social evolution of the nine- 
teenth century created two ideas of the 
greatest magnitude. The first pro- 
claimed that the individual is a distinct 
personality, that man is a responsible 
agent and a contributor to the good or 
evil of his time. The idea was not new, 
for it will be found in the laws of the 
ancient Jewish commonwealth. It was 
present when the English people de- 
manded their charter from King John. 
It was the idea of the French Terror- 
ists of 1793. The second came as a 
complement, or twin idea, and was a 
recognition of the dignity of labor. 
Master and servant are now convert- 
ible terms. 


Required External Influences 


“From these two noble ideas, the 
equality of man and the equality of 
labor, arose social justice. With the 
establishment of the deathless doctrine 
that all men are equal came the coun- 
ter declaration that responsibility must 
be equally. divided. These ideas, while 
not new, required external influences to 
make them operative. A declaration of 
the integrity of certain ideas, such as 
the equality of man and the dignity of 
labor, is in itself a foolish and worth- 
less thing, if the practice of humanity 
fails to make such ideas operative. In- 
vestigation proves that we have trav- 
eled only part of the way. 


Pauper Poor Sort of Free Man 


“Assuming that the teaching is sound, 
man’s education has not been rapid 
enough to fully test its soundness. A 
pauper is a poor sort of a free man; he 
is a man who lives by privileges, like 
the mob of old, with this difference, 
that his disgrace is keener because the 
theories of modern life altogether pre- 
clude his existence. Since equality is 
law, the pauper is a law-breaker. He 
neither toils nor spins, hence he preys 
upon the legitimate earnings of others, 
contributes nothing to the energy of 
the commonwealth, ridicules the mu- 
tuality of capital and labor, demands 
privileges in a community that recog- 
nizes none, and so proves us to be mere 
dreamers and theorizers who have set 
up straw puppets for an audience be- 
fore which to ventilate our pretty no- 
tions of equality. The pauper proves 
the folly of the equality of man, and 
the dignity of labor. 

What Produces Modern Pauper 


“What produces this modern pauper 
in this age of equality? Primarily, an 
incapacity to discharge the responsibil- 
ity that came from a declaration of 
equality. It can matter little just now 
how that incapacity was engendered. 
We know. many of the causes. Too 
often we rail at the shiftless mob with- 
out inquiry as to what makes the mob. 
Often a poor devil is asked why he does 
not work, without an inquiry as to 
whether the work exists. Many men 
are naturally idle, prone to despise the 
toil that brings bread legitimately, but 
such people are in the minority. Man, 
as a rule, is disposed to earn his bread. 
The father of a family will seek it legit- 
imately, no matter how small the earn- 
ings. Begging is the disgraceful occu- 
pation of but very few. 

Have Not Backed Up Theories 


“Tt is my opinion that we have not 
backed up our theories. We proclaim 
men equal, but we crowd all energies 
into the keeping of a few, and let the 
rest of men shift for themselves. If 
we grumble at the beggar, we fail to 
remember that we are responsible for 
the beggar. If we complain at the 
heavy taxes for the support of the help- 
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less, we forget that perhaps we are to 
blame for their helplessness. 


Definition of Equality 


“For what is equality? An equal dis- 
tribution of property? Nonsense. An 
equal division would last just long 
enough to prove that nature herself is 
responsible for many of the impossi- 
bilities of man to sustain himself. No, 
true equality is equal opportunity— 
every citizen according to his capacity. 
Equality is an edowment of the indi- 
vidual to take his place in society, to 
assume his responsibility, and to dis- 
charge it without cost to his fellow citi- 
zens. Shiftlessness, idleness, the ten- 
dency to conspire against those whose 
energies are always engaged, are con- 
sequent causes which spring from the 
inadequate responsibility, in the dis- 
charge of which they shall be no bur- 
den on the community. 


Cure for Pauperism 


“What are the means to suppress 
these pauperizing tendencies? It is be- 
lieved that the remedy lies in humaniz- 
ing influences. Yes, indeed, but of 
what particular character shall these 
influences be? School education? It 
has oft produced the worst scoundrels. 
Manual education? The uncertain con- 
ditions of the labor market often force 





the most skillful mechanic into. the 
ranks of the paupers. There is, so far 
as I can see, but one effective remedy 
to prevent pauperism, and that is the 
promulgation of a doctrine that no man 
who desires to be and to remain his 
neighbor’s equal, should wholly use and 
absorb, from day to day, the earnings 
that come to him from the discharge 
of his responsibility. A man who is a 
dollar ahead of his income is an inde- 
pendent citizen, whilst the man who is 
just a dime behind is a pauper. If 
money represents the earning power of 
society—and labor, too, is money, what 
tremendous independence there is in 
being able to retain in one’s possession 
a fraction of the earning power! 


When Earning Power Perpetuates Self 


“The main factor in the self-protec- 
tion of society: against pauperism is 
not education, but the creation of an 
apparatus which conserves and adminis- 
ters upon the economized energiés of 
society, so that there shall be no break 
or stop in the individual’s usefulness. 
When the earning capacity of all men 
perpetuates itself, if only to a modified 
degree, we may reasonably hope to 
overcome the dangers of a growing 
proletariat. You are the representa- 
tives of perhaps the greatest instrument 
by which the earning capacity of the 
citizen is perpetuated. 


Greatest Civilizing Influence 


“Life insurance, I consider to be the 
greatest civilizing tendency of the nine- 
teenth century. I understand life in- 
surance to be an apparatus by which 
the economized energies of the citizens, 
represented in dollars and cents, are 
conserved and perpetuated, to be dis- 
tributed at the needful time according 
to the ratio of contribution. The mere 
idea that life insurance means the get- 
ting of a sum of money after death does 
not represent its beneficient tendency 
to really perpetuate a man’s power to 
earn money after he has passed away. I 
consider it the greatest bar to pauper- 
ism now extant in modern society. 

Economy Key to Equality 


“Even conceded that life insurance 
is a business and that its promoters 
are not philanthropists, since that is 
their responsibility in life and their 
system of earning money, it is obvi- 
ously unfair to look at aught but the 
influence it wields in disposing of that 
momentous question, the promotion of 
equality by the suppression of the pau- 
per. Being insured means in the first 
place the assumption of an obligation 








to segregate a part of one’s earning 
capacity, so that at some time the ag- 
gregate parts may become an_ inde- 
pendent capacity. This inculcates the 
habit of economy, and in point of fact 
economy is purely the conservation of 
capacity to continue the function of 
the earning power. This economy, be- 
ing a domestic virtue, inspires a feel- 
ing of self-reliance, independence, self- 
consciousness, and generates a convic- 
tion that one is: in reality the equal of 
all other men. F 


Policyholder Never a Pauper 


“The man who, whilst he lives, has 
an insurance policy, is always ahead of 
poverty. He is not poor. In the day 
of his calamity he finds protection. He 
has an investment, a part of the ac- 
crued earnings and energies of the 
world belong to him. He 1s not, never 
will be, a pauper. He has done his 
duty, he has discharged his responsi- 
bility and obeyed the law of equality 
in that he has not neglected nor re- 
fused to accept his opportunities. What 
is the consequence of his action? A 
great deal of the misery and misfor- 
tune of society comes from this one 
fact that people do not save the one 
surplus dollar which is the factor of 
energy they have wasted, for they could 
have lived without it. 


Review of Insurance History 


“A brief review of the history of in- 
surance, a study of its far reaching 
growth and importance in the economic 
development of our civilization will bet- 
ter enable us to take account, as it were, 
of its present status, and might serve 
as a guide for the future. 

“At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, insurance, as we now understand 
the term, was practically unknown. An 
organization, still extant, known.as the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, was in 
existence. Its activities were as limited 
as its name implies. Gradually, assur- 
ance societies whose aims and ambi- 
tions were indeed most circumscribed, 
were formed and these undertook to 
preach and to spread the doctrine of 
protection for dependents after death. 
The skeptic protested. He was un- 
willing to hazard his earnings upon the 
promise of others to make payment 
at a time when he would not be pres- 
ent to enforce the contract. Besides, 
it was not difficult for him to calculate 
that only his early demise would make 
the contract a profitable one. 

Financial Heart-Throb of Mankind 


“From such uncertain and specula- 
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ARE you about to take up insurance solic- 


iting as your life work? Then you will want 
a company of proved ability—a company which you can Y ford to stay with, 
and which you can depend upon always to stay with you. 


A company, the “oldest in America,” whose strength and safety no one does 
or can question, or has ever questioned. 


A company whose name is a household word throughout the land. 
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tive hazards, from untried and untested 
opinions, from actuarial estimates, 
which must. of necessity have been 
purely guess work, has evolved the 
exact science which, with almost wierd 
precision, not only foretells the expect- 
ancy in life of the human family, but 
which enables the insurer to yield to 
the insured the fullest measure of re- 
turn and protection. From what might 
now be looked upon as the primitive 
promise to pay a beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured, coupled with the 
strict requirement of prompt annual 
payments of unusually excessive con- 
siderations, has been evolved the pres- 
ent gigantic structure of life insurance, 
the financial heart-throb of mankind. 


Benefits During Life 


“To the rather unsatisfactory ‘die to 
win’ promise of not many generations 
ago, which, in its very nature was unin- 
viting to those without dependents and 
to those apparently free from the cares 
of tomorrow, there were added from 
time to time as experience ripened and 
became more dependable, various fea- 
tures which made provision for benefits 
during the life of the insured. Perhaps 


the first of these features was the pay- | 


ment of premiums for a limited num- 
ber of years instead of for life. Then 
followed endowments. Next the elim- 
ination of restrictions as to occupation, 
residence and travel. Soon came the 
granting of loans of a portion or the 
whole of the reserve on the policy. 
Then the cash surrender values and 
the nonforfeiture clause. 


Many Benefits Added 


“Then followed in order the allow- 
ance of thirty days’ grace for the pay- 
ment of the premium, the incontesta- 
bility of the policy, the payment of 
annual dividends, the tontine by which 
the policyholders of a given class were 
permitted to share in the profits, the 
debentures, devised to protect the, in- 
sured or the beneficiary against unwise 
investments, the annuity which by its 
very term implies the reverse of life 
insurance, for it provides an annual 
income during life in place of a pay- 


ment after death. Finally the total dis- | 
ability benefit, under which, in the | 


event of total and permanent disability, 


the policy is kept in force without fur- | 


ther payment of premiums, or the in- 
sured may receive an income for life 
or for a fixed period. The life insur- 
ance company of today has become a 
trustee charged with the most impor- 
tant and sacred functions in domestic 
affairs. 


Anchor of the Many 


“From uncontrolled groups free 
within the law to engage in any form 
of financial jobbery, with unlicensed 
liberty to issue promises and contracts 
and policies, voidable at their caprice, 
has gradually developed this gigantic 
structure of cooperative conservation. 


In brief, within the span of but a few | 


generations, life insurance has become 
not the hazard or the venture of a few, 
but the anchor and protection of the 
many. 

“With this development there has 
kept pace insurance against almost 
every hazard and peril of man. It is 
perhaps impossible to name any peril 
in human activity against which pro- 
tection cannot be procured. We can 
perhaps better realize this condition 
when I remind you that in this country 
alone the annual premiums paid by its 
citizens last year for protection against 
the hazards of life and of business ex- 
ceeded one thousand million dollars. 

State Compels Insurance 

“Nor has the state been remiss. Not 
content with the enactment of laws 
which regulate and prescribe the in- 
vestment and expenditure of funds, 
and which guard the insured and the 
beneficiary against burdensome con- 
tracts, it has not only recognized the 
immeasurable value of life insurance, 
but it has assumed the burden of com- 
pulsory insurance which seeks to safe- 
guard the human family against want 
_and penury in old age, against the help- 
lessness of impoverished widowhood, 


| against the sorrow which pursues the 
fatherless. 

“Dr. Albert Schaffle in his excellent 
book entitled, ‘Aus Meinen Leben’ 
seems to have epitomized the attitude 
of the German nation, which has been 
followed by most of the other great 
powers, when he said, ‘Everything 
that makes the masses of the public 
secure against need, that strengthens 
the people by its own cooperative ef- 
fort, that creates social peace and pre- 
vents violent agitation, that transforms 
the spirit of mendicancy into a con- 
sciousness of state-directed collective 
self-help, and that raises the entire 
, moral and political level of the lower 
classes, is of incalculable worth, and 
| all this is done by the system of ob- 
_ligatory self-insurance against want and. 
| distress.’ 


| Greatest Progress in Germany 


| “We lack the opportunity in this pa- 
per to review the growth of this new 
|charter of individual right and duty. 
| It. will be of interest to observe, how- 
| ever, the spread of this spirit of ob- 
'ligatory self-insurance. 
“In the field of social insurance the 
' greatest progress has been made by the 
German people. Originating in the 
fraternities known as “Knappschafts- 
kassen,” which were organizations of 
miners for protection against sickness, 
accident and infirmity, laws were 
evolved, during a period of seventy 





years, which created a system of 
social insurance under the general 
jlaw known as “Reichsversicherungs- 


ordnung” which extends the scope of 
| protection, so that it includes old age, 
widows, widowers, orphans, retirement 





allowances to salaried employes and 
pensions for their survivors. 


Big Sum for Old Age Pensions 


“In England the old age pensions 
now in force involve a state expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 for the current year, 
and calculations indicate this account 
will approximate $100,000,000 in 1922. 
Under this system pensions are pay- 
able to citizens on a graduated scale 
not exceeding five shillings per week. 
To be entitled to this pension a citi- 
zen must be seventy years of age and 
have been for at least twenty years a 
British subject and in receipt of a 
yearly income not in excess of approxi- 
mately $160. In viewing these pensions 
and incomes the difference in the wage 
scale between England and this coun- 
try must be taken into account. Habit- 
ual failure to work, or imprisonment 
without the option of a fine, or deten- 
tion in a pauper or criminal asylum, or 
habitual drunkenness, is a bar to the 
right of this pension. Nearly one mil- 
lion pensioners are now on this roll. 

“In Austria, by a law enacted in 
1906, a limited system of contributory 
old age and invalidity insurance apply- 
ing to a class of salaried employes was 
adopted. 


Australian Pension System 


“In Austria the old. age pension 
act was the result of investigation by 
a commission which reported that a 
system of old age pensions for the 
entire commonwealth should be granted 
“as a right and not as a charity.” Un- 
der this act a grant not to exceed $130 
at the age of sixty-five years was al- 
lowed in certain cases. To obtain this 


pension the applicant.must have resided 
in Australia for twenty years, be of 
good character, must not have deserted 
his spouse during five years immedi- 
ately preceding the application. The net 
capital of his accumulated property 
must not exceed approximately $1,500, 
and he must not directly or indirectly 
have deprived himself of his income in 
order to qualify for or obtain a pen- 
sion. It is interesting to note that the 
number of pensioners out of a total 
population of four million has already 
amounted to sixty thousand. 


Systems in Many Countries 


“In Victoria, in New South Wales 
and in New Zealand similar laws are 
now in force. In Denmark the old age 


pension has made great strides; in 1908 


some seventy-one thousand out of a 
population of less than three million 
were receiving pensions. 

“In Belgium substantially the same 
system has met with the same result. 

“In Italy under the system known as 
voluntary contributory insurance, the 
number of persons insured is approxi- 
mately 330,000 out of a total population 
of 32,000,000, or more than 1 percent. 


Private Pension Plans 


“In France the expenditure in 1907 
by the state for old age pensions to- 
talled $12,000,000. In our country no 
state has as yet enacted any law estab- 
lishing a general system of old age 
pensions. Insurance by the state has 
thus far taken the form of pensions for 
officials. In most states provision is 
made for firemen, policemen and other 
public employes. In New York some 
judges retire upon a pension. Under the 
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The Grand Prize Again 


HE highest possible award has been conferred upon The Prudential for its 
wonderful exhibit on Life Insurance and Public Welfare. 
award is from the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in recognition 
of the superior excellence of The Prudential’s display of business methods and 


The Prudential has received awards at all the great national and in- 
ternational expositions for many years. 


In awarding the Grand Prize to The Prudential, the International Jury 
considered: the completeness of the Exhibit; its great informative value; the 
tremendous research involved; its great worth to workers for hygienic pro- 
gress; its demonstration of the fact that the Company knows what every de- 
tail of its business means; and the further fact that it uses this information 
for the good of its policyholders and the general public. 


The Exhibit is divided into eight sections as follows: 


1—Prudential Methods and Results 
2—The Company’s Mortality Experience 
3-—American Public Health Problems 
4—Mortality of the Western Hemisphere 
5—Insurance Methods Throughout the World 


6—Documentary History of Insurance from its Origin to the Present 
7—Life Insurance Architecture 


8—Interesting Historical Facts about Gibraltar 


Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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federal government officials of the army 
and navy retire with a pension. 

“Private enterprises have established 
retirement systems for old age, inde- 
pendent of state aid. In 1884 the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad established such 
a system, which has had rapid exten- 
sion in this country. Twenty-eight 
other railroad companies have for a 
number of years operated under such 
a system. Armour & Co., for example, 
established a system of pensions in 
1911 obligatory upon all employes, ex- 
cept unmarried women and minors 
under the age of sixteen years who 
earned less than $10 per week. The 
employes contribute 3 percent of their 
salary annually. The First National 
Bank of Chicago established such a 
system in 1899, and the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1911. 

‘Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


“Workmen’s compensation and acci- 
dent insurance has made even greater 
progress in the last decade. Under the 
old common law, a workman who was 
injured through his contributory negli- 
gence or that of a fellow employe could 
not recover for the injuries sustained 
in the regular course of his employ- 
ment. Not only abroad, but in many 
of our states has this been changed, 
and a most elaborate system now ob- 
tains in many jurisdictions whereby a 
workman is compensated for injuries 
sustained regardless of the time or 
place or manner of the injury. 

“When we thus observe the marked 
progress of foreign states in the pro- 
tection of its citizens by the adoption 
and evolution of elaborate schemes of 
obligatory insurance, and note that in 
our country we have been laggard, we 
must: not omit to take account of the 
far greater development of voluntary 
insurance here than abroad. 


Private Insurance in America 


“Exact statistics are not available, 
but we can quite accurately make esti- 
mates from the following: In 1913 





there were ninety-two life insurance 
companies engaged in business in 
Great Britain as compared with more 
than 230 such companies in the United 
States. In that year the three largest 
companies in Great Britain, namely, the 
Prudential Assurance Company, the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 


and the Sun Life of Canada, wrote new |: 


business amounting in the aggregate to 
approximately $100,000,000. In _ the 
same period the three largest com- 
panies in the United States, namely, the 
New York Life, the Mutual Life and 
the Equitable Life, wrote new business 
amounting in the ageregate to approxi- 
mately $540,000,000. 
Problems Attract Attention 


“The most recent insurance problems 
which have attracted the attention and 
consideration of the law makers in the 
several states of the Union indicate 
with some certainty the present ten- 
dency. We note among others the 
movement to confine, by legislative en- 
actment, the writing of participating 
business to mutual companies and of 
nonparticipating business to stock com- 
panies; the effort, most far reaching in 
its effect, to standardize the basis of 
reserve valuation of policies: A move- 
ment has been inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and actuarial societies to- 
ward compiling statistics for a new 
mortality table, principally as a test 
of the American Experience table made 
in 1868 in the light of the actual expe- 
rience of American companies, during 
the intervening period of nearly half 
a century. 


Increase of Taxation 


“The mutualization of all stock com- 
panies has already engaged the con- 
sideration of several law making bodies. 
Finally, the problem of taxation has 
become most absorbing and vital. In 
California, for example, the total pre- 
miums collected in 1886 amounted to 
$8,500,000; in that year the taxes and 
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fees paid to the state were $13,210. In 
1913 the total premiums collected were 
$47,600,000, and the-state taxes and fees 
amounted to $820,000. In other words, 
while during the intervening twenty- 
seven years business had multiplied by 
six times, taxes had increased by sixty- 
three times. This taxation yielded a 
profit in this state in 1913 of nearly 
$800,000, after deducting all the ex- 
penses of the state insurance depart- 
ment. Even modern legislators have 
commenced to realize that this unjust 
burden is discharged by the citizens, 
the policyholders. 


Will the State Undertake Insurance? 


“Whither, then, are we drifting? 
What next? Shall the state eventually 
assume the entire care and guardian- 
ship of its citizen? Shall there be 
vested in the state that duty and re- 
sponsibility which includes the con- 
servation of individual energy or shall 
the citizen remain a social factor, a con- 
stituent part of the state? 

“But a few weeks ago we celebrated 
the seven hundredth anniversary of 
the signing of the Magna Charta by 
King John. How modest and simple 
were the demands of the barons in 
1215 compared with the personal and 
political and religious liberty we enjoy 
today. Shall we yield even a fraction 
of those liberties when by yielding we 
may destroy the initiative and the in- 
centive which have created the prog- 
ress of today? State guardianship spells 
sloth. Paternalism in government can- 
not reach out beyond the general safety 
of the state without taking from the 
individual the inspiration which has 
fired him to do and to dare. 


Life Insurance to Carry the Torch 


“Insurance as practiced today and as 
preached by the man in the field, has 
aroused the citizen to the need of to- 
morrow, to a realization of tomorrow’s 
economic uncertainty. It has encour- 
aged thrift and discouraged drift. Men 
and women revolt at the doctrine that 
what is, is right. The status of life 
cannot be stationary. Ambition and 
idealism prevent it from standing still. 

“We turn therefore to the vast po- 
tentialities of life insurance to carry 
the torch of individual endeavor, far 
beyond its present habitat. The citizen 
shall continue to create and the insur- 
ance company shall conserve the energy 
of man. He shall not drift without 
care of the future in the reflection that 
in old age or incapacity the state shall 
parcel out to him a pittance. The care 
of the helpless may be the sacred duty 
of the state, but when it seeks to limit 
the fullest conservation of individual 
energy and thrift and power we shall 
arise and say, ‘Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.’ 


State Will Protect and Not Provide 


“Tomorrow will - dawn with the 
knowledge in the hearts of the sons 
of men that the state will protect and 
not provide. Insurance will become the 
universal safeguard and -security for 
the people. Already some companies 
have organized and equipped bureaus 
and departments for the conservation 
of health and the consequent lessening 
of the death rate. 

“Insurance of tomorrow will be 
based on.the continued progress and 
evolution, by ripened experience, of 
those benefits which have contributed 
so great a share in the happiness and 
well being of the world. It will be 
founded on the strictest methods of 
fair business dealing and not upon the 
charity or generosity of the state. It 
will be in universal use. It will be 
for all men the safest and wisest pro- 
tection for the future.” 





Horner Is Up-to-the-Minute 


Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis 
with his pleasing personality and his 
ability to present dry subjects in a way 
that “you don’t want to miss a word” 
was the center of many interesting dis- 
cussions. He impressed his hearers as 
an authority who had gathered his 
knowledge with the keen, quick intelli- 
gence of the up-to-the-minute life man. 





LIFE INSURANCE AS 
AN ECONOMIC FORCE 


Orville Thorp of Dallas Deals 
With the Social Aspect 
of Protection 


STARTS HABIT OF SAVING 


Gives Young Men Confidence and Be- 
gets Thrift—Value to the State 
Is Pointed Out 


“Life Insurance As an Economic 
Force” was the subject of a paper read 
by Orville Thorp, manager of the Kan- 
sas City Life at Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Thorp discussed the social force of 
life insurance from its effect on the in- 
dividual to the uses of its accumulated 
capital in the development of industry. 


-His address was as follows: 


“Economics relates to wealth, and 
wealth pertains to values which are 
transferable. The three primary agents 
in the production of wealth are land, 
labor and capital. Since land with its 
natural resources is indirectly an en- 
dowment to the human race, and capi- 
tal is the result of the application of 
labor to. this natural agent, we are, 
therefore, primarily interested in life 
insurance as an econamic force as re- 
lated to man and his endeavors. What- 
ever augments man’s capability, what- 
ever enables him to be more effective 
in his productiveness of wealth and 
benefits for humanity, is an economic 
force and enlarges his life value. 


Always a Motive Power 


“In every enterprise, whether agri- 
cultural, industrial, social, educational, 
commercial or governmental, there is a 





fundamental principle which is vital to 
its existence. To the man who thinks 
and knows, it is recognized as motive 
power, the keystone of all real accom- 
plishment. 

“The attainment of power is the high 
aim of the individual. Whatever in- 
creases ability and gives force to effort, 
adds to the well being of each unit, 
and he, in turn, becomes a stronger 
component in the universal movements 
of his age. But no man can attain his 
maximum power until, in his work, he 
makes use of the principle of economy. 


Confined to One Branch 


- “Through the process of applying la- 

bor to the soil, a raw product is pro- 
duced. This product is valuable since 
it can be transferred to some one else 
to supply his needs. However, before 
it can be utilized, it must be trans- 
formed from the raw state to the fin- 
ished article suitable for use and con- 
sumption. This involves transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and distribution, 
all of which gives additional \walue to 
the original product. Man’s life work 
in creating wealth is confined to some 
one branch of this system of labor em- 
ployed in production, transportation, 
manufacturing or distribution. 


Life Has Monetary Value 


“Every man who produces more than 
he consumes has a life of monetary 
value to some one else. From this 
value of one human life to another, the 
great, comprehensive plan of life in- 
surance has developed and is affecting 
in a useful way almost every phase of 
human progress. Since life values are 
lost through death, it is the purpose of 
life insurance to exchange for this loss, 
a stipulated sum or definite income for 
a given time. Necessarily, these life 
values will vary in proportion to the 
production of the individual, his effi- 
ciency, the service he can render, and 
the actual wealth, happiness and com- 
fort he can provide. It is profitable to 
him who would be of greater value as 
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a producer, to safeguard his earning 
ability with life insurance since it pro- 
a conserves‘and increases life capi- 
tal. 
Help to Young Man 

“Legal reserve life insurance, 
through its policies, offers to the young 
man an opportunity to manage with 
frugality the earning value of his life. 
By enabling him to do things otherwise 
impossible, it gives him the nucleus 
for the building of an estate for him- 
self. By virtue of this ownership he 
becomes a better citizen, looking for- 
ward to larger business interests. 
Starting in life with the firm financial 
foundation which the possession of a 
substantial life insurance policy gives 
him, the young man can withstand 
financial stress and financial storms, 
because he is well grounded on a finan- 
cial.rock. 


Earning Value Kept Safe 


“Since the entire business and social 
fabric of our people depends ultimate- 
ly, for finance, upon the young man, he 
must be started early in life on the 
road to success and be helped to en- 
large and strengthen his earning abil- 
ity. By so doing, the most valuable 
force in our American commerce, 
namely the earning value of the indi- 
vidual, has been kept safe. To the ex- 
tent that life insurance assists and 
guides the individual in establishing a 
permanent financial basis, to that ex- 
tent, it becomes a frugal force in his 
life, and operates economically in pro- 
tecting the business of our country. 


Beginning of Definite Purpose 


“It becomes a strong economic force 
in the life of the young man when for 
unselfish reasons, primarily, he lays 
aside a definite sum for future contin- 
gencies. The payment of his first 
premium is the beginning of the ar- 
rangement of his work toward a defi- 
nite purpose. He feels that such value 
as his producing power may have at 
that time, is secured by something sub- 
stantial. This knowledge and the con- 
viction that he is building safe bul- 
warks for himself, gives him confi- 
dence, self-respect, initiative to dare 
further, and serves generally to make 
him a stronger producer. 


Habit of Systematic Saving 


“The forming of an early habit of 
systematic saving, which the mainte- 


nance of a life insurance policy re- 
| quires, is an important element in the 


conservation of the products of labor. 
This habit will prove to be a veritable 
asset in later years, assuring self-sup- 
port in old age. The habit of saving is 
itself an economic force. ‘It fosters 
every virtue, teaches self-denial, culti- 
vates the sense of order, trains to fore- 
thought, and so broadens the mind.’ 


Individual Accumulation Requires Time 


“Tf the individual, in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, were confined strictly 
to his own earning capacity year by 
year, it would require more time than 
his allotted three score and ten years 
to create an estate of any great magni- 
tude. Man’s life value is frequently the 
equivalent of large capital, but consid- 
ered alone, it is not in a form to ren- 
der him any service, or to assist him in 
producing greater wealth. Here life 
insurance is of much assistance. 


Today Worth $31,000, Tomorrow a Memory 


For instance, a man 35 years of age 
with an earning capacity of $2,000 per 
year above family expenses, having an 
expectancy of thirty-one years accord- 
ing to the American Experience Table, 
on an assumed interest rate of 5 per- 
cent, has a life value of $31,184. But 
he can’t utilize a dollar of this future. 
life value to ‘assist him in creating ad- 
ditional wealth, or in obtaining credit 
from the bank or the individual lender. 
The chance of death destroys the en- 
tire security and reduces a valuable as- 
set to an uncertainty. Today his life 
value is worth $31,184. Tomorrow 1t 
may be but a memory. 


Intangible Value Becomes Concrete 
“With life insurance, this intangible 
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value becomes concrete, for the in- 
sured has incorporated his life capital 
into a life value stock company with 
all the stock issued, fully paid and non- 
assessable. With such desirable se- 
curity, he can borrow money, form 
new lines of business, and contract ob- 
ligations for future maturity. The haz- 
ardous element is eliminated from his 
life. He goes forward with new spirit, 
is clothed with greater power because 
he has added to his labor, capital, the 
result of which is increased wealth. 

“By assisting individuals to ex- 
change life values for that which can 
be sold and delivered, thus augmeni- 
ing working capital, life insurance en- 
larges productivity and is thereby an 
economic force. 


Will Meet Obligations 


“When under contract, men _ will 
meet obligations which, otherwise, 
might be disregarded. Most honest 
men are optimistic about the future. 
Many plan well but execute poorly. 
Then, he who really provides for the 
future of his family is the man who 





places himself under contract sufficient 
to safeguard its equity in his life. 
Economically, he preserves to his fam- 
ily, in any contingency, the value of 
his earning ability, by capitalizing -it, 
rendering it transferable. 

“To him who would possess hope, 
courage, power, who would feel and 
know that his intrinsic worth to the 
world is greatly enhanced; to him who 
would steer a fixed course in life, who 
would make his work a tangible real- 
ity, who would feel the pride of owner- 
ship, the stability and effectiveness. of 
life insurance become an economic 
force well invested and well main- 
tained. 


Inspires Faith and Confidence 
“Legal reserve life insurance inspires 
faith and confidence on the part of the 
insured because it is void of specula- 
tion, being constructed on a scientific 


family unit has long since been recog-. 


nized as the measure which determines 
chgracter, solidity, happiness and pros-: 
perity of society as a whole. 


Pounded Around the Hearthstone 


“The family must be the origin of 
fundamental principles of right living, 
since it is the index of the race and 
much depends upon its unity and evo- 
lution. Great achievements of individ- 
uals may be traced to the fountain 
source of family soundness, and the 
wealth of nations is founded around 
the hearthstone of pure and noble do- 
mesticity. The bread-winner and the 
bread-saver are the two pillars upon 
which rests the real responsibility of 
family existence. The benefits of life 
insurance accruing to them serve as an 
economic force, the boundless results 
of which it would be difficult to esti- 
mate. 

Are Virtually Synonymous 


“The family unit and home are vir- 
tually synonymous in social progress. 
Manifestly, it is better for the family 
that it owns the house in which it 
dwells. ‘A man’s house is his castle.’ 
Ownership of the homestead means 
much toward the wellbeing of the 
family. Personal interest is fostered 
and home ties are strengthened, the 
result of which is greater love and af- 


_this much needed asset. 


fection in the home. However, in many 
cases, since it would be neither safe 
nor wise to create a debt in order to 
own a homestead, the husband must 
depend upon accumulating sufficient 
capital, saved from his income, to 
buy it. 
Changes Uncertainty Into Certainty 


“This frequently necessitates a long 
delay which operates against family 
efficiency. But, life insurance helps 
him to change uncertainty into cer- 
tainty. By its tse he can safely create 
a debt against his future earnings, for 
The purchase 
can be made and a mortgage given to 
secure the obligation which can be paid 
out of the husband’s future income. 
Should he die before all payments are 
made, the insurance money will com- 
plete his contract and retire the debt. 
This makes it possible for the home 
provider to achieve that which is vital 
to the heart of every citizen, a perma- 
nent homestead for his family. 


Trains for Better Citizenship 


“In the same beneficial way, the 
farmers and stock raisers throughout 
our country can, and need to, employ 
life insurance to assist them in buying 
and improving farms. 

“The foundation of a nucleus for 





making a family independent or a 
home permanent, results in content- 
ment fostered by an absence of fear, 
and intrepidity born of a sense of pro- 
tection, which trains for better, more 
useful and beneficial citizenship for the 
community, the state and the world. 
This is economic since it produces the 
best by means of careful, farseeing 
methods born of investment in life in- 
surance, the most valuable of all in- 
surance. 


Conservation of Laboring Cycle 


tem, the institution of life insurance 
arranges the conservation of the labor- 
ing cycle of human life. It causes 
labor to be applied rationally during 
mature years of strength and activity, 
preserves its products carefully for 
contingencies and investments, and 
distributes them to the young, the in- 
experienced and the aged. 

“As individual responsibility in- 
creases in society, the great number of 
dependents decreases, and it follows 
that, indirectly life insurance launches 
upon a quiet system of economic social 
reform, presenting to active men 
broader reasons for making their lives 
valuable. 

Making the World Better 


“Unselfish consideration and love of 








“By an equitable and economic sys- | 














plan. Since every phase of the busi- 


ness is conducted along safe and con- | 


servative lines, and every provision of 
its contracts is based upon unquestion- 
able facts, it stands for solidity and 
permanency. Being aggressive, yet 
conservative, and absolutely safe, it is 
profitable to the insured. High in its 
aims, true in its standards, extensive 


in its benefits, exalted in its very na- | 


ture, its influence for good citizenship, 
besides the personal gain to the indi- 
vidual, is far reaching. Its fair, unprej- 
udiced system in dealing with the pub- 
lic is reflected through its policy con- 
tracts and business connection with the 
insured. By this contracted relation, 
the insured comes in close contact with 
its whole economic force. He is en. 
abled to feel and appreciate the power 
of life insurance in encouraging thrift, 


in benefits of sterling worth, in an- | 


chorages perceptible and firm. 
Stronger Grip on Himself 


“This influence gives him a stronger 
grip on himself and his business. La- | 
tent and idle forces are aroused, and he | 


possesses a new power, a higher con- 
ception of life, now more to him than 
a mere existence. Life becomes a 
driving, pulsating, irresistible force 
which leads him to create products of 
value. His mission broadens and his 
character is remolded and tempered by 
the influence of the distinctive quali- 
ties and economic principles of life in- 
surance, 
Giving Life a New Goal 


“Here is a great moral force giving 


life a new goal by increasing appre- | 


ciation of its responsibilities and in- 
spiring greater love of duty. 


tion, is emphasized, and all the posi- 
tive and constructive forces of his na- 
ture are crystallized into a more perfect 
and well rounded ideal. This influence 
on life is valuable in the evolution of 
the social fabric. 

_ “Primarily, life insurance is for fam- 
ily protection. Its application here 
demonstrates prudent and _ judicious 
use of money, since in the development 


and progress of the human race, the 


His heri- | 
tage of citizenship, the gift of our na- | 


What’s the Matter with Kansas? 


There is much the matter with Kansas. 


Agents of 
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man or two. 


say that King Prosperity is here, and that they can not be. 
stopped in writing business—that it is coming easily—that 
people have money—that the home office is giving them 
encouragement and help—that they have the best contracts 
being offered in the State—that the people of Kansas are at- 
tracted to a good, strong home institution—that the farmers 
and business men have heard of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life and are boosting it. 


So, that’s what’s the matter with Kansas. 


And there is still some undeveloped territory for a good live 
Join in the Kansas prosperity parade. 
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; 
others, with a desire to make the world | place in history, it is paramount that 


better, with less of sorrow and distress 
and more happiness, for his having 


lived, is the great human force that is 


encouraging man today to protect his 
income with life insurance. Add to 
this the propelling force which its ac- 


tual maintenance brings to him, and - 
the result is a quality of life in man | 


rendering him superior as a home 
maker, a citizen and a universal char- 
acter. 

re is the warp in the cloth ot 
life. 
worth in character. Its attainment 
forms one of the definite elements in 
our contribution to humanity. In the 
evolution of our race, it determines 
whether or not we have been failures, 
leaving behind us trails of disappoint- 
ment, sorrow,, nothingness. 


Untangling Complex Problems 


“Through the operation of iife insur- 
ance, the complex’ problems of child 
welfare, child labor and juvenile health, 
mental, moral and physical, are being 
materially untangled. Young life is 
shielded from the exhaustion of labor, 
for a bare sustenance, in relentless fac- 
tories. Bereaved mothers are enabled 
to maintain the family units, supply 
needs, and keep their children free 


from a common, drudging place; thus | 


permitting their young lives to develop 
normally. 

“Insomuch as each man is an inte- 
gral part of the whole people, it vitally 
concerns the public generally, whether 
or not he incorporates his life value, 
protects his earnings, and leaves his 
family well cared for, with a secured 


It is the culture, refinement and | 


her children, her future citizens, re- 
ceive every advantage which education 
can give them. It is only just that 
they should enjoy the beauties, thrills 
and ecstacies of nature, music, art, lit- 
erature, science and life. It is their 
right to know and because they know 


| to do, and because they do, to be 


something in the world. It is the en- 
lightened mind which sees clearly, 
judges truly, and executes surely, that 


| is the hope of the nation. 








income for the future, whereby it be- | 


comes an asset instead of a burden and 
liability to the state. ¥ 


Public Beneficiary of Every Policy 


“In every life insurance policy the 
public, indirectly, is the beneficiary, es- 


pecially if the life is active and pro- | 


ductive. Nothing will benefit the state 
so materially as the preservation of life 
values based upon the expectancy of 
each citizen, since its combined wealth 
represents largely the commutable val- 
ues of the productive lives of its citi- 
zenship. Being organized more for 
governmental than charitable purposes, 
the state, in order to secure happiness 
and prosperity to the people, is di- 
rectly interested in relieving them 
from public burdens, and is therefore 
greatly concerned in seeing every pro- 
ducing man protect his future income 
to his family through the medium of 
life insurance. 


Care for Dependents 


“A recent census of the paupers in 
one Philadelphia almshouse showed 
that out of 1,110 cases there were only 
three who had been beneficiaries of life 
insurance, and these, through improvi- 
dence, had lost all. -In another like in- 
Stitution, of 180 cases observed, 
there were none. The state, by taxa- 
tion levied on the property of her citi- 
zens, is spending vast sums each year 
or the maintenance of reformatories, 
asylums for the afflicted, orphanages, 
and homes for the aged. These be- 
come less necessary when fathers and 
mothers consider their life values suf- 
ficiently coordinate with their dis- 
charge of duty and responsibility to 
maintain life insurance policies com- 
mensurate with their productiveness. 


Standards of Citizenship Raised 


“If, through life insurance, these 
Public institutions are finally, eliminat- 
ed, not only will there have been saved 
to the state large funds for progress- 
ive development, but the standards and 
aims of citizenship will be raised to 
Sturdy independent advancement. Un- 

er these conditions the aggressive, 
thrifty, Productive man will no longer 

ave his earnings taxed to maintain 
Public almshouses and to protect obli- 
gations contracted by others. 
Inasmuch as the intellectual life of 
a nation is the acumen which vivifies 
its individual and international under- 
takings, which inspires its several ac- 
complishments, and secures its proper 





Aids in Providing Education 


“Here, again, is the institution of life 
insurance a boon to humanity. It aids 


| in. providing education through funds 


left by deceased parents, being used in 
the schooling of bereaved children. By 
the use of his life insurance policy as 
collateral security, many a youth, 
strong physically, has been able to bor- 
row money for a higher education. By 
pledging endowments to educational 
institutions and then insuring their 
lives in order to make the gifts secure, 
many public benefactors have been en- 
abled to perpetuate the usefulnss of 
colleges and universities. 


State and Parents Partners 


“By virtue of our marriage laws and 
the interdependence of the family and 
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gents 


Who are ambitious, who desire 
to move forward, and who ex- 
pect to work for success, will 
| find favorable connections with 


The Pittsburgh Life © Trust Co. 


For Information Address the Home Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| State Life Insurance Company — 


Thirteen and one-half million dollars 
in securities—more than one and one-half 
millions above the legal requirement—depos- 
ited with the Auditor of State for the sole pro- 
tection of policyholders. 


Special Complete Protection Policy: 
Protects against natural death, doubles the 
payment in the event of accidental death, pro- 
vides for suspension of premiums without 
forfeiture in the event of total disability. 


Men Who Can Do Things Can Do 
BETTER THINGS under a Remunerative 
Contract for Good Territory with The 


State Life Insurance Company 
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the state, we may consider the parents 
and the state as constituting a partner- 
ship in business. Many problems, both 
social and economical, must be solved 
by this social firm. One of its greatest 
considerations is providing for and de- 
veloping into maturity the children of 
today, upon whom will devolve the re- 
sponsibility of building and maintain- 
ing the homes of the future. 

“In the work of this partnership, the 
parents provide largely for the early 
training, food, clothing, shelter, enter- 
tainment and culture of the child. In 
its education and early development, 
the character and moral force of the 
family, resulting from home influence, 
are inculcated. 


Moral Force Implanted 


“But the state comes in for its part 
in this very responsible undertaking. 
Through enforcement of law, the child, 
in its daily life, is protected from harm- 
ful influences which would destroy the 
work of the family. Through a pub- 
lic school system, the state offers edu- 
cation. The laws and spirit of justice, | 
honor and right dealing toward others | 
are taught through contact with state | 
institutions. Proper respect for right | 
government, love of liberty, an appre- | 
ciation of the responsibilities of good | 
citizenship, and the moral force of state | 
and national patriotism, are all: planted 
in the heart of the child during young 
and impressionable years. 


Capital Invested in Training 


“The work of this partnership in de- 
veloping a citizen covers a period of | 
twenty-one years of care and watchful- | 
ness, together with the investment of a 
large ainount of capital. But, think of 
the result! There has been developed 
a man twenty-one years old, endowed 
with the power to work, to think, to 
plan and to construct—a man, the value 
of whose life during his allotted time 
may increase beyond our ability to cal- 
culate. 

“This man, in graduating from this 
school of training, into citizenship, be- 
comes a debtor to the social partner- 








ship of state and family, equal to the 
capital that has been invested in his 
bringing up, and assuming that phys- 
ically and mentally he is normal, he 
possesses a life value equal to that 
capital. 

Investment Would Be Destroyed 


“This sum was invested for the wel- 
fare of the individual. Based upon the 
hope of valuable service during his ex- | 
pectancy of life, credit was extended | 
to him in good faith. But what if he | 
should die? The value of this life | 
would be destroyed. The partnership | 
firm would lose its investment. Though | 
at the cost of much personal sacrifice | 
and money, they developed this great | 
value, yet it is now controlled by the | 
young man, and they cannot, without 
his consent, prevent the hazard of its 
loss. But he, by insuring his life equal | 
to his life value, can provide against | 
this loss. It is clearly his duty to pro- | 
tect his benefactors since he owes them | 
a debt of both money and gratitude. 


Solves Problem for Partnership 


“Having discharged this duty, he can 
now start on his business career free, 
powerful and aggressive, conscious of 
the fact that he has made good, has 
discharged his obligations to the fam- 
ily and the state, even though death 
should overtake him. By preventing 
the destruction and loss, through 
death, of this valuable possession, life 
insurance solves, in a monetary way, 
this problem for the partnership and 
sO operates as an economic force to 
the family and the state. 

“The life blood of the commerce of 
our nation depends largely upon the 
success of production, transportation, 
manufacturing and_ distribution of 
products. The success of these four 
divisions of labor depends upon the 
intelligence and skill of individual la- 
borers, together with necessary capital 
to cover cost of operation. 


Activities Have Undergone Evolution 





“The intelligence and efficiency of 





ORVILLE THORP, Dallas, Tex. 





man’s activities have undergone a great 
evolution in modern times. Primitive 
ox-cart methods have given way to 
more advanced modes based upon sci- 


| ence and invention. This advancement 


has affected all types of labor in the 
process of commerce building. Labor- 
saving devices, together with the de- 
mand for higher types of skilled labor, 
have greatly increased man’s compe- 
tency. 

“The production and marketing of 
products gives rise to business institu. 





tions. Being organized for profit, busi- 
ness enterprises depend for theit suc- 
cess upon ability to render service to 
mankind by furnishing commodities of 
life, for which sufficient charges are 
made to pay operating expenses, inter- 
est on capital invested, and a legiti- 
mate profit. ; 


Need of Skilled Workmen 


“While capital and credit are neces- 
sary to the success of any business, by 
far the most important factors are good 
managers and loyal, skilled workmen. 
The value of their work contributes 
more to create wealth in the manu- 
factured article, than the capital which 
is employed in the enterprise. Good 
management will insure for the busi- 
ness, the pursuit of an honest, aggres- 
sive policy which inspires confidence, 
good will and public cooperation. Ef- 
ficient workmen will produce an arti- 
cle of superior quality, which insures 
the reputation of the firm and builds 
for permanency. ‘ 


Protecting a Business 


“This personal element in every suc- 
cessful human endeavor, is of great 
value. Managers, heads of depart- 
ments and superintendents of labor be- 
come so deeply engrossed in the very 
life of a business that they and the 
business become practically one. The 
value of such service adds wealth to 
the enterprise. These men generally 
become financially interested in the or- 
ganization. Often, their families de- 
pend upon this interest -for support. 
Whatever affects the firm will neces- 
sarily affect them. The lives of such 
men cannot be replaced in the work 





without great loss. The business, de- 
prived of their knowledge and counsel, 
suffers. The firm, by insuring these 
valuable lives in its favor, can and 
should avert possible loss through 
their death. We call this business in- 
surance. 


Case of Business Insurance 


“In a recent case of a southern busi- 
ness firm there is a striking illustration 
of benefits accruing from business in- 
surance. About ten years ago a very 
aggressive, far seeing man organized a 
printing and office supply company. 
He became the life and motive power 
in the business, being frequently re- 
ferred to as a human dynamo. In time, 
he increased the business and intro- 
duced new capital. About two years 
ago, being in excellent health, and, 
seemingly, at the zenith of his pro- 
ductiveness, he applied for and re- 
ceived policies of life insurance aggre- 
gating $162,000, payable to his com- 
pany. 

Power of Life Capital Remains 

“Recently a serious illness’ resulted 
in his death. It was a great loss to the 
business, since he had been the back- 
bone of the organization, its credit, 
reputation and good name all centering 
in his life. But insurance had been se- 
cured after carefully considering the 
value of his life to the business. Fol- 
lowing his death, the amount of, the 
policies was paid into the treasury of 
the company. All obligations were liq- 
uidated and the business continued. 
Today it is prosperous and is a large 
asset to the man’s estate. The insured 
knew his life value to the business and 
through life insurance exchanged this 
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value for its monetary equivalent, $162,- 
000. Though not present in person, 
the power of his life capital is still ac- 
tively at work with his company. 


Introduces Economic Force 


“Business is comprised of capital 
plus the life values of men. To the de- 
gree that these values can be conserved 
to the business by life insurance, 
to such degree there has: been intro- 
duced into our modern commercial life 
an economic force that is far reaching 
in its usefulness to man. 

“Since capital is one of the three 
necessary elements in the production 
of wealth, it is interesting to consider 
the part which life insurance has in 
supplying funds for large business un- 
dertakings. Savings banks, trust and 
loan companies furnish much needed 
capital for the active demands of mod- 
ern business, but by far the larger 
amount is supplied by life insurance 
companies. Therefore, while the in- 
dividual and the family, primarily, are 
the recipients of its benefits, the great 
business world is vitally concerned in 
its operation. 


Vast Sums to Be Invested 


“There are approximately 32,000,000 
policies providing insurance of $30,000,- 
000,000 in force in the United States. 
Claims amounting to over $569,000,000 
are paid annually. Assets of $5,690,- 
000,000 are held by all the companies 
against total outstanding insurance. To 
protect policyholders’ contracts, this 
vast sum, together with new premiums 
deposited, must be invested and made 
to earn at least the assumed interest 
rate, as specified in the policies. 

“This extraordinary amount of 
money invested for American policy- 
holders has become a power in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and in solving 
the financial and economic problems of 
our American people. This fund, de- 
posited by an army of copartners, ‘is to 
a large degree the essential capital em- 
ployed in our agricultural development, 











and in the expansion of our large in. 
dustries. These companies now hold 
real estate and farm mortgage loans 
amounting, approximately, to $1,750,- 
000,000, and at least $2,000,000,000 in 
corporate stocks and bonds. 
Assists Many Enterprises 

“This capital has helped in erecting 
*modern public buildings and substan- 
tial homes in our cities. By furnishing 
a market for farm mortgages, it has 








people, life insurance companies have 
contributed much necessary capital. 
Achievements Almost Inconceivable 
“In addition to protecting life values 
to the extent of $30,000,000,000, Ameri- 
can life insurance stands preeminent as 
a wealth-producing agent. As a busi- 
ness, it shows greater progress during 
the past quarter of a century than any 
other American industry. As an insti- 
tution operating in the interest of man- 
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greatly aided our farming and stock- 
raising industry. It has assisted the 
government, states and municipalities 
through providing ready sale for bond 
issues. .In the construction and opera- 
tion of our efficient system of rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone lines, 
and many other important enterprises 
pertaining to the prosperity of our 








kind, its achievements have been al- 
most inconceivable. It is reaching the 
hearts and minds of the people. It is, 
therefore, of great economic value to 
our national life. -The very principles 
upon which it is constructed and op- 
erates, are of themselves economic. It 
strikes the heart of our national being. 
It stimulates a keener appreciation and 











a better understanding of the universal 
economic and moral forces, which are 
so vital to the progress and welfare of 
our people, our states and our nation. 


Effect on Individual 


“A government for the people must 
depend for its success on the intelli- 
gence, the morality, the justice and the 
interest of the people themselves. It 
therefore follows that any force which 
tends to improve the individual in men- 
tality, equity and uprightness, and to 
give him a greater concern in the af- 
fairs of life, aids economically in the 
evolution of all social institutions, and 
the government as a whole. 

“Life insurance benefits the individ- 
ual intellectually by enabling him to se- 
cure funds for a thorough education, 
aiding him in gaining knowledge, 
power and skill. Morally, it serves him 
by developing a proper appreciation of 
right and wrong, and a wholesome 
self-respect, through action prompted 
by a keen sense of duty. It enhances 
his sense of justice by leading him to 
weigh values carefully, to adjust them 
properly, and to determine their cor- 
rect relation. By assisting him in cre- 
ating wealth, it gives him a new force 
to command and employ, stimulating a 
strong personal interést. 


Marks Progress of Government 


He may, by the use of life insurance, 
realize his life’s ambition and become 
a power in the world’s workshop. As 
one of the individual units, he adds his 
mite to social progress. The sum to- 
tal of such units determines the evolu- 
tion of all social institutions. The evo- 
lution of social institutions marks the 
progress of government. 

“Life insurance aids in the evolution 
of the individual into a being of high- 
er type, and to that degree assists in 
one of the great functions of govern- 
ment, which is the incessant evolution 
of institutions, which evolve complete 
persons, who ‘evolve complete institu- 
tions.” 
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THE 


The “Eastland” disaster has caused the people to again 
remember that it is always the unexpected thing that hap- 
pens. 

More than ONE THOUSAND people lost their lives 
because somebody forgot, somebody was careless, somebody 
was over-confident, somebody was neglectful or somebody 
put off doing their duty. 

In my opinion no one will ever be able to say just what 
really was the true cause of the “Eastland” turning turtle 
in the Chicago River, and carrying-with it over TWENTY- 
FIVE HUNDRED of God’s children into the death trap. 

When the roll was called the following Monday at the 
Western Electric Company, where over ten thousand people 
are employed, about one thousand failed to answer. 
Mothers, children, sisters, brothers and sweethearts died 
when they had expected to have a day of pleasure, fun and 
frolic. The unexpected happened without a moment’s no- 
tice. A thousand lives were taken, a thousand homes caused 
to mourn. The dark cloud of death covers them. Man’s in- 
humanity to man causes countless hearts to mourn. 

We must say in this case that man’s greed for gold was 
the prime cause of this terrible disaster. Not that we would 
charge any person with being guilty of causing a disaster of 
this kind for money, yet the evidence is there to prove that 
they were willing to take the chances, by asking for an in- 
crease in the number of people that the boat would be per- 
mitted to carry. After the original allotment of 2,000 had 
been given, just a few hundred more was all the chance that 
was applied for and the permission was given. 

The result is here, somebody made a terrible mistake. 
Again I say the unexpected happened. 

Now is the counting the cost time. 

Now is the stop, look and listen time. 

Now is the time to investigate and protect the people 
against a thing of this kind and see to it that it cannot 
happen again. 

The “Iroquois” Theater fire that cost the lives of several 
hundred people, caused new laws to be passed that are now 
protecting the people to the degree that a fire of that kind 
can never again happen in a Chicago theater. 

Out of every calamity new life lessons are taught that 
burn into the laws so deep that they are the means of doing 
a world of good. While the “Eastland” disaster was an 
awful calamity, it could have been worse. 

The Life and Accident Insurance Companies promptly 
responded to the call of those in distress. 

The public- spirited citizens did a great work, giving un- 
selfishly of time and money. 

Right here for a moment I am reminded that there was 
a noble work done by men who worked all that fateful Satur- 
day night, Sunday and Sunday night. 


ROYAL 


HEAD OFFICE—108 So. LA SALLE ST. 










“RAST 


At the several morgues they gave good expert service, 
embalming all bodies, preparing them for identification. A 
word of thanks to the undertakers of Chicago is given. They 
did their work well without charge nor did they expect any 
reward. 

In times of distress we should not overlook the men who 
do the real needful work that is hard to do. It must be done. 
I am informed by reliable authority that all of the Chicago 
undertakers gave a helping hand in this advance work. 

The Life Insurance Companies, who write Industrial 
Life Insurance policies, were called upon to take care of this 
immense death rate. Why I say the Industrial Companies 
is because the “Eastland” was loaded to death with a cargo 
of ‘“‘work-folks” and their families. You will not find the 
name of a rich man or a millionaire in that death list. Only 
‘“‘work-folks,” the real bone and sinew of the country, is on 
that list. ‘“Work-folks” cannot afford to carry Life Insur- 
ance by the thousands of dollars. A few hundred dollars is 
all they can afford to pay premiums for. While they are 
“work-folks” they believe in doing the best they can to pro- 
tect their families with Life Insurance. 

He who gives aid quickly gives doubly. 

The Royal Life Insurance. Company was the first Life 
Insurance Company to extend the right hand of aid to its 
policy-holders, by notifying them through the Sunday pa- 
pers, that every office in Chicago would be open all day 
Sunday ; that the Company would settle every claim IMME- 
DIATELY, placing in their hands the money in full for 
every claim. By doing this it would be doing its duty quickly 
and when the money would be most needed. ~ 

It is true, that on Monday another Company followed 
the stand taken by the Royal Life, paying every claim 
promptly. Who gives aid quickly sometimes causes others 
to follow. 

It is the intention of the Royal Life Insurance Company 
to always do all in its power to give the aid required on de- 
mand. Too much praise cannot be given to all who gavea 
hand in this time of distress. 

How many carried Life Insurance, I do not know. This 
I do know, THERE WAS NOT ENOUGH. A large num 
ber was not insured. Why not?—why not? That is the 
puzzle to solve. 

Less than 15 per cent of the population of Illinois 1s 
insured in Old Line Companies. The Companies are willing, 
the agents work day and night trying to teach people the 
value of Life Insurance, yet they put it off. 

Somebody was negiectful. Somebody failed to do his 
duty. Somebody was careless. pire forgot. Some 
body was over-confident. 

The lesson taught by the “Bastland” disaster should not 
be forgotten. Do not forget that when you are taken away 
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AND" LESSON 


from your family by death, that your widow and orphans 
will miss you and your protection. A Life Insurance policy 
will help provide for them. 

IT IS YOUR DUTY TO INSURE YOUR WHOLE 


FAMILY. He who does his duty quickly, does it well. 


DO IT NOW. 
Your co-worker, 
A. CLOVER, : 


Boosters’ Club. President. 





ANSWERING THE CALL 


From those left behind by the thousand or more souls 
who went to swift death in the “Eastland” disaster on Satur- 


day, July 24, there came the call for help; and from every | 


source, there came the swift response. 

There were numbered among the dead those who helped 
themselves, for behind them they left not only a household 
inmourning. They left, too, that which entered their deso- 
late homes with immediate help; which took from the hour 
of grief the sordid, heart-breaking touches which poverty 
gives—they left an insurance policy. They left a demand 
for relief to the just source of relief: the company behind the 
insurance policy. The need was for instant help—the re- 
sponse was instant. Along with the first news of the 
tragedy, the great dailies carried the announcement, specific 
in detail, of the plans of the ROYAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY for instant relief of its policyholders: no red- 
tape methods were permitted to interfere. The ROYAL 
LIFE announcement was the first to appear. This state- 
ment is not made boastfully; the promptness with which the 
announcement appeared was born of a sincere desire to give 
help at once. 

The tragedy of the “Eastland” is the daily tragedy of 
death; but death so widespread and so ruthless in its touch 
that even the hardest and the dullest take the lesson to heart. 
But it is the daily tragedy, and death is death, leaving the 
feeling that the world is in ruins just as poignantly when it 
touches but one household as when it desolates a thousand 
with one blow. 

The after-death call for help—it came with tremendous 
appeal from the tragedy of the “Eastland,” which is but the 
daily tragedy of death made into a ghastly horror by un- 
usual, fearful circumstance. But the daily tragedy is never 
less heart-breaking—the after-death call is inevitable. Its 
mute instrument is the insurance policy, making its demand 
to the best source of help: the insurance company. 

Great tragedies, like the “Eastland,” are striking tests 
of the way the insurance company answers the after-death 
call. But to answer the call of the daily tragedy of death is 
just as urgent, and just as sure. 

M. STECK, Associate Editor. 





A WORD TO OUR AGENTS 


You are representing the Royal Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Now, during this fall campaign, when you have so 
much in your favor to help you secure business and your 
Company is behind you to give you every legitimate help 
you may require, do your duty fearlessly, but while you have 
a Company second to none in dealing with the public, you 
must not interfere with the policyholders of any other Com- 
pany. 

Solicit for new business, enroll names of people who 
need Life Insurance protection that are not insured or who 
are not now insured for enough money to give full protec- 
tion. Adda little more to what they have by explaining the 
benefits of OUR policies to their home. : 

There is nothing more despicable than an agent of one 
Company trying to interfere with the business of any other 
Company. 

Should notice ever come to the Head Office that any 
member of our staff ever secured business by unfair twisting 
of business from any other Company to our Company, resti- 
tution will be made and the agent’s appointment will be 
cancelled. 

You know your duty, it is easy, the field is a large one, 
and the public needs good Life Insurance, such as this Com- 
pany has. It will buy it if you will represent it right. 





A WORD AS TO OUR INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 


This Company issues policies on men, women and chil- 
dren, ages I to 70 next birthday, for amounts up to $500.00. 
Premiums of 5c or more a week may be paid. 


_ All Industrial policies are in full benefit from date of 
issue. 





AS TO NEW AGENTS 


This Company will consider applications for agencies 


‘from men or women, ages from 21 up. No age limit. All 


are invited to represent the Royal Life Insurance Company. 





ORDINARY POLICIES 


All kinds of policies are issued from the Ordinary De- 
partment: . 

Whole Life 

Limited Payment 

Endowment, 

for amounts from $500.00 to $10,000.00. 


Premiums are payable annually, semi-annually or quar- 
terly. 


UKANCE COMPANY 


SLOER, President 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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R. 0. MILES AND FORREST W. BOSWELL WIN ESSAY CONTEST PRIZES 


“LIFE INSURANCE—THE INSTITUTION FOR SYSTEMATIC THRIFT” 


AWARD CALEF CUP TO MILES 


First Prize in Essay Contest Goes 
to San Francisco General 


Agent | 


WON WILLIAM VASE TWICE 











HE Calef Loving Cup, the first 
T prize in the annual essay contest, 
/ was awarded this year to R. O. 
Miles, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at San Francisco. Mr. 
Miles won the second prize the Ben 
Williams’ Vase, both last year and the 
year before, and this year takes first 
honors, 

The subject this year was “Life In- 
surance—the Institution for Systematic 
Thrift.” Mr. Miles’ essay was as fol- 
lows: 

“The institution of life insurance in 
its relation to systematic thrift holds 
a position of economic importance be- 
yond all comprehension. It is an in- 
dispensable factor in its relation to 
human progress, Its results in encour- 
aging thrift are beyond all comparison. 
It grants to men and women protec- 
tion when they need it most. It gives 
to them the opportunity to thrive 
through thrift, when they can best afford 
to save. It provides a motive so hu- 
man and impelling that their thrift be- 
comes voluntary and systematic. Al- 
though primarily not a saving or in- 
vestment institution, life insurance has 
become both, and in the lives of many 
men their policies of life insurance 
have proved their most dependable 
and profitable as well as their most 
indispensable asset. 


Not Only Guards But Teaches Thrift 


“The mission of life insurance is 
two-fold. It is not only a means of, 
encouraging and of guarding the thrift 
of the nation, but it is the foremost 
means of teaching it. Thrift in man 
is a moral quality and a practical one. 
It is the feeling that makes one want 
to be independent of others. It is fore- 
sight in the management of one’s means 
and affairs. It causes one to sacrifice 
occasional present pleasures for possi- 
ble future needs. It means not onlv 
recognizing family obligations, but as- 
suming them. This moral strain gives 
a person the wish to save. On the 
practical side, thrift involves: (1) the 
ability to save; (2) to manage one’s 
resources so that there is something 
left; (3) to care for what is saved so 
that it will not be lost, but used to 
the best advantage; (4) to reckon so 
that the laying aside will be regular, or, 
in other words, systematic. 


All Sorte of Men 


“Now in this world there are all sorts 
of men. Those who lack moral fiber, 
those who lack practical ability, and 
those who are ignorant. To those 
who lack the moral qualities must be 
preached, those who lack practical 
ability must be shown, and those who 
do not know must be taught. Those 
who do not realize that their respon- 
sibilities to their families do not end 
with death, must be preached to until 
their consciences are aroused and they 
are ready to make sacrifices. The 
man who can provide for those depend- 
ent upon him in case of death, and 
does not, is just as much an enemy 
of society as the man who can, but 
does not, work to provide during life. 
Those who do not know how to save, 
must be shown how to manage their 
affairs. Those who do not know in 
what manner they may be helped, must 
be taught. 


Thousands Urge Men tc Save 
“Through its thousands of agents, 








BR. O. MILES, San Francisco 
Winner Calef Cup 





the institution of life insurance is everv 
day and everywhere urging men to 
save. Men are appealed to and they 
are preached to. Their own provision- 
less old age and the dependence of 
their families after their death is pic- 
tured to them. They are urged to 
make \provision for their sons’ and 
daughters’ education and to guard 
wives and children through the in- 
strumentality of the modern installment 
income policy. Thus day after day, to 
thousands of men and women does the 
institution of life insurance preach 
thrift, and thus should it continue to 
preach thrift. until society banded to- 
gether shall make it obligatory for all 
men to assume their responsibilities for 
the future of their families and for 
their own old age. 


Should Also Be Teachers 


“These same representatives of the 
institution of life insurance, whose 
business it is to urge men to look ahead, 
should also be teachers. They must 
show men how to save and provide. 
Their own practical knowledge and 
training should enable them to estimate 
how much a man should save, and in 
what sums he is best able to do it. 
The institution of life insurance itself 
forces systematic saving by its pre- 
miums, which are due at stated in- 
tervals and the payment of which at 
those times is a self-imposed obliga- 
tion. The mathematical adjustment of 
the financial burden to the back which 
is to bear it, so that it will be the more 
easily and permanently carried, is the 
help a sincere and intelligent life in- 
surance man may give his client and be 
the instrument of fostering systematic 
thrift. 


Some Are Still Ignorant 


“The third responsibility of the in- 
stitution of life insurance is to show 
that it is the institution for systematic 
thrift. It was in the centuries before 
Christ that maritime nations first de- 
veloped the principle of contribution- 
ship, which underlies all insurance. 
From these first elements of mutual 
gain or loss has developed the modern 
life insurance institution. . Unfortunate- 
ly there are still those who are ignor- 
ant of its principles and methods, but 
future men and women should not have 
this handicap as they are being taught 
the fundamental principles of life in- 
surance and its mathematical laws in 
schools and colleges of today. 


Creates Immediate Estate 


“As compared with other economic 
institutions, it is the only one which 





BOSWELL WINNER OF VASE 


Ben Williams Trophy Given to 
Special Agent of the 
Equitable of Iowa 








PRIZE GOES TO DETROITER 


ORREST W. BOSWELL, special 
F agent of the Equitable Life of 

Iowa at Detroit, was announced 
as the winner of the Ben Williams 
Vase, the second prize in the essay 
contest. 

The essay submitted by Mr. Bos- 
well was as follows: 

“That life insurance is the institution 
for systematic thrift is a proposition 
which cannot be successfully contro- 
verted. 

“Before presenting the evidence in 
support thereof, it will greatly facilitate 
the study by fully and clearly under- 
standing the terms, life insurance, thrift 
and systematic, 

Defining the Terms 


“Life insurance is an organization 
of individuals who contribute to a gen- 
eral fund and mutually agree to share a 
portion of their deposits in providing 
an indemnity to the surviving loved 
ones of any of their members who are 
prematurely called by death. The 
members also are guaranteed a definite 
cash value provided they continue their 
membership and deposits for a stipu- 
lated term of years. 

“Thrift is safely and intelligently in- 
vesting a portion of one’s income in 
such a manner that-the cash value there- 
of will be continuously increased. 

“Systematic is the execution of any 
given task in a methodical, orderly, 
definite, scientific and prescribed man- 
ner. 

Assertion Clearly Made 


“The form in which the proposition 
is expressed clearly makes the claim 
that life insurance is superior to all 
other institutions for systematic thrift; 
therefore, evidence must completely 
support such contention. 

“It is vital to the consideration of 
the main proposition to recognize the 
human tendency to follow lines of 
“least resistance,” or to avoid the hard, 
the irksome, and the tedious. 

“Another vital consideration is the 
fact that no individual decides to estab- 








creates, upon the payment of a relative- 
ly small sum, an immediate estate and 
one many times larger than could be 
provided in any other way. It is this 
impelling motive for the payment of 
premiums at regular periods, which en- 
forces the systematic side of thrift as 
no other institution can. In addition 
to this protection afforded, there is 
provided or there is in preparation a 
substantial and often necessary basis 
for business credit. Rich and poor 
alike may upon equal terms band them- 
selves together in a common act for 
the economic welfare of themselves and 
their dependents. 


Service Is Sacred Trust 


_ “Throughout the civilized world the 
institution of life insurance is striving 
to better the physical, mental and moral 
condition of the human race. Its serv- 
ice is a sacred trust. It is built upon 
a foundation of living and acting for 


the interests of others. It is based | 


upon the principle of cooperative and 
voluntary saving. It is a bulwark of 
our nation’s defense in this era of high 
living and its call may be likened to a 
voice crying in the wilderness of ex- 
travagance its warning against the sins 
of improvidence.” 








FORREST W. BOSWELL, Detroit 
Winner Ben Williams Vase 





lish a program for systematic thrift 
without first being dominated by a defi- 
nite motive. This motive is created 
as the result of one’s education, either 
“general” or “specific.” By “general” 
education is meant the sum total of 
one’s life experiences. By “specific” ed- 
ucation is meant the special program of 
education by advertising and personal 
solicitation on the part of the institu- 
tions that are organized for savings and 
thrift. 
Some of Insured’s Temptations 


“Now that the individual has decided 
to establish the practice of that golden 
trait, thrift, it therefore becomes im- 
perative that he do so continuously, 
persistently and systematically. It will 
be but a brief lapse of time until he is 
tempted to follow human frailty or 
line of “least resistance” and in conse- 
quence is likely to lapse into indiffer- 
ence or default in his deposits. Some 
of his temptations will be, “You need 
that money for some necessity”; or, 
“Why not have a good time?” or, “Why 
not invest what you have saved in that 
big (?) dividend paying proposition?” 
etc., but enough has been presented to 
illustrate the thought. 


Effective Spur to Saving 


“Here is where the wonderfully or- 
ganized system of life insurance steps 
in by means of its trained experts or 
persuasive appeals from the home office 
which gently but firmly encourage, 
stimulate and persuade the individual to 
continue his thrifty practice or to re- 
instate him without loss providing he 
is in arrears or default. An effective 
spur to continued savings, which life in- 
surance employs that is strictly unique 
is that of imposing a certain tax or fine 
upon the individual which will result 
in a loss of a portion of his deposits 
and the further loss of the privilege 
of providing for his loved ones in 
case he should suddenly die, while in 
a state of lapse. \ No other institution 
for saving contains this unusual feature 
and privilege excepting life insurance. 


Protection the Ruling Sentiment 


“Reference was made above to the 
fact that no individual establishes a pro- 
gram for systematic thrift without a 
definite motive. ‘ While it was also 
stated that the motive is based on one’s 
education, there is also. another im- 
portant factor, which more than any 
other prompts the individual to reach 
his final conclusion, and that is senti- 
ment. The poet has said “sentiment 
rules the world.” It is certainly true 
that sentiment rules the minds and 
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hearts of those who have and are in- 
vest their funds in the greatest of all 
institutions—life insurance. The chief 
and basic feature of life insurance, 
the protection of the insured’s loved 
ones, is the ruling sentiment in this 
splendfd institution, and it also enkin- 
dles that sentiment in the minds and 
hearts of those who avail themselves 
of its splendid provisions. 
Two Motives for Things 


“Life insurance also fosters and nur- 
tures that sentiment in the individual, 
which acts as a deterrent influence, thus 
diminishing the causes for a lapse in his 
practice of saving. 

“Men are prompted to save from two 
motives. One is for the purpose of 
hoarding, which is selfish, relentless and 
unsocial; the other motive is that of 
providing for others and for one’s fu- 
ture welfare. Life insurance more than 
any other institution promotes and de- 
velops the latter and higher motive 
which prompts the individual to cling 
with tenacity to his policy contract or 
plan of systematic thrift. 


Fosters Splendid Attribute 


“Life insurance is the great, grand 
and beneficent institution, which has 
been instrumental in prompting, devel- 
oping and fostering this most splendid 
attribute, systematic thrift, in the lives 
of countless thousands of its recipients, 
those who have been insured. And 
these insurants and their beneficiaries 
have been copiously and abundantly 
showered with the comforts, bounties 
and blessings, which this great institu- 
tion has been able to so generously pro- 
vide, because of its members’ savings 
and ‘the marvelous community of inter- 
ests. 

Stimulates Policyholders 


“Life insurance is the institution for 
systematic thrift, because it overcomes 
the weaknesses of the human mind to 
a greater degree than any other insti- 
tution and more successfully perpetu- 





WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


—__—- 


WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 





Recognition of Insurance as Social 
Factor—Opportunity for Forces 
to Concentrate 





C. I. Hitchcock, president of the In- 
surance Field Company, addressed the 
convention on “What the World’s In- 
surance Congress Has Accomplished.” 
The principal accomplishment he saw 
is the opportunity given the various 
forces of insurance to concentrate on a 
broad campaign for the education of 
the public in its function over and 
=_ the premium and the ultimate 
oss. 

Had Not Come Into Its Own 

Mr. Hitchcock’s paper was as fol- 
lows: 

“It has been an immeasurable satis- 
faction to me to become identified with 
the World’s Insurance Congress move- 
ment, even at a late date when most of 
the difficult preliminary work that 
took so much initiative and persever- 
ance has been accomplished, because I 
believe in what it stands for and what 
it has done. 

“The Congress is the outgrowth of 
an idea in the mind of an individual 
that insurance had not come into its 








ates the habit and practice of scientific 
saving and systematic thrift. 

“Life insurance has a greater average 
duration of continuous and uninter- 
rupted deposits on all its contracts than 
any other institution. 

“Faith in life insurance is a potent 
factor in stimulating its policyholders 
to continued and systematic deposits. 
This faith is evidenced by the fact that 
nearly twenty-five billions of insurance 
are now in force in the western hemis- 
phere.” 





own and that this great Panama-Pacific 
International’ Exposition might be 
made to act as a background for a 
movement by which the people of the 
world could be given a broad and com- 
prehensive view of its functions and 
its service. 


Small Part of Beal Work 


“What it has done up to this time is 
history, but in brief the force that or- 
ganized and developed the Congress 
idea, secured also the recognition for 
insurance in the Exposition, and 
through this instrumentality it has been 
given a place in social economy ac- 
corded to it for the first time in the 
history of any great undertaking of 
this character. This of itself would 
have been an achievement of which to 
be justifiably proud but that recogni- 
tion, and the functions and activities 
with which insurance has been sur- 
rounded, while the means securing 
it a high place in a world exposition, 
is but a small part of the real work 
which it is hoped will be accomplished 
by which insurance may ~ become 
known as an economic service, as well 
as protection and indemnity—one to be 
fostered and nourished, not burdened 
and restricted. 


Greatest Conservation Agencies 


“In considering any work of the 
Congress, it becomes necessary to re- 
view briefly the conditions that are 
confronting insurance today. What- 
ever the idea of its original concep- 
tion to meet business or social neces- 
sities—the seen and unseen contingen- 
cies and disasters—by the very nature 
of its fundamental principles, the insur- 
ance companies of the world have be- 
come the greatest prevention and con- 
servation agencies known to man- 
kind, representing an influence so far- 
reaching in its economic effect that it 
is neither wholly understood nor whol- 
ly appreciated even by many of those 
who are making it their life work. 

“Of the well known functions of life 





insurance in protection, I need not 
speak further, for you who are the 
evangelical agents in a branch house of 
the. practical brotherhood of man, 
which is what insurance is in its true 
sense, find a deep satisfaction in a live- 
lihood that spreads its beneficence over 
the stricken and sorrowing, for in the 
darkest hours you have seen the touch 
of its ministering hand. 


Satisfaction in Beneficence 


“But in your understanding of life in- 
surance, broad as it may be, you may 
have lost sight of the fact that its twin 
brothers, fire insurance and casualty 
insurance, offspring of the same par- 
ent, also are performing a service akin 
to yours. They, too, are the agents of 
prevention and conservation; their 
work means the preservation of life 
and prevention of accident and dis- 
ease; their work means an increased 
productivity of the individual; their 
work safeguards lives and preserves 
property; their work means an increase 
in wealth and happiness. 


All Mesh Together 


“All the great forces of insurance 
mesh together for the betterment of 
mankind, each in its own way of 
course, and yet each in some measure 
helps the other to attain its own end. 
They are all related, but each occupies 
a separate branch house of the broth- 
erhood. 

Insurance in the wide development 
of its forms is distinctly modern. It 
has mounted rapidly, almost within 
two generations, so quickly in fact that 
it is swelled with the pride of its own 
achievement, and has paraded its own 
dollars to the eclipse of its own serv- 
ice. Or shall we say that its very serv- 
ice has developed so rapidly that it 
has been eclipsed naturally by the dol- 
lars of accumulations—important and 
necessary as these accumulations must 
be conceded to be in order to give in- 
surance, in its individualized form, the 
stability and permanence that should 
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be required of each entity? In any 
event the result has been the same. 


All Insurance Looks Alike 


“Here and there you find a brother 
of the different branch houses of in- 
surance misunderstanding or belittling 
the functions of the other; here and 
there you may have found one broth- 
er’s hand raised against another in the 
legislative halls of the land; here and 
there you will find one class of insur- 
ance sacrificing the other, forgetful of 
the important fact that in the lay mind 
at least all insurance looks alike. 

“Insurance, built, by individual initia- 
tive, has grown to stich proportions 
that it attracts the cupidity of the un- 
scrupulous, the envy of the dissatis- 
fied, the antipathy of the unthinking 
and the wonder of the informed. Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that it is the 
target for those who envy its dollars 
and can lead others who have not been 
taught its service? Is it any wonder 
that the professional politician seeks 
to rise on its shoulders? 


Work for Insurance Associations 


“Tf the future of insurance lies in 
the legislative halls of the nation, then 
he wko will may predict its future by 
counting noses among the classes of 
lawmakers, 

“But is there not another way to 
meet the situation? Cannot the forces 
of insurance concentrate on a broad 
campaign for the education of the peo- 
ple of the country, the patrons of in- 
surance, in its functions over and above 
the premium and the ultimate loss? Is 
there not a work for insurance asso- 
ciations in a concentrated campaign, 
having as its basis the prevention and 
conservation work of all insurance 
whereby its service may be made so 
widely se that ambition and cupid- 
ity may not lead nor ignorance follow? 


Practical Brotherhood of Man 


“IT believe there is and that the pro- 
gram as arranged for the World’s In- 
surance Congress to be held here in 
October as a crown for insurance in 
its events at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition will show that 
there is a common interest between 
the branch houses of the practical 
brotherhood of man where all can 
work together for the good of all. 

“T can say of first hand knowledge 
that there is deep concern in the minds 
of many of those great factors who by 
their force and initiative have built 
the wonderful edifice of insurance. I 
say of my own belief that the World’s 
Insurance Congress has ‘accomplished’ 
an opportunity for insurance to save 
et from whatever it may be that it 
ears.” 





R. O. MILES 


R. O. Miles, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life at San Fran- 
cisco, has taken part in the prize essay 
contest during the last three years. In 
his first two attempts he was awarded 
the Ben William vase and this year 
corraled the Calef loving cup, which 
gave him the first prize. Mr. Miles 
has just been appointed general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual in Michi- 
gan, with headquarters at Detroit, and 
will assume his new position Sept. 1. 

Mr. Miles’ former home was in Chi- 
cago, where he was connected with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. He went 
to San Francisco as general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual and has made 
a big success. He is now a Connecti- 
cut Mutual man through and through. 
He came into prominence in his part 
of the country in May, when it was 
announced that the class of 1915 of the 
University of California had taken 20- 
year endowment policies aggregating a 
substantial sum in the Connecticut Mu- 
tuai Life, so that the class might hand 
a gift to the university. This business 
was written by Mr. Miles in competi- 
tion with thirty-four companies. Mr. 
Miles is married and has three children. 
His principal recreation is picking apri- 
sate from eight fine trees in his back 
yard, 





WHAT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


IS DOING FOR INSURANCE 


By W. L. HATHAWAY 
Commissioner World’s Insurance Congress Events 


NTIRELY apart from the com- 

mercial aspect of insurance, the 

greatest constructive forces at 
work in this country today contributing 
to the advancement of the individual, 
state and nation, are the direct out- 
growths of various forms of insurance 
activity. 

And while there are a multiplicity of 
names under which this work is going 
forward, safety first, fire prevention and 
health conservation are perhaps the 
three leading titles under which pow- 
erful sectional and national organiza- 
tions are advancing the benefits which 
the initiative developed by the commer- 
cial aspect of the insurance business 
has inaugurated. 


Insurance Men Uninformed 


How many people are aware of the 
collective benefits that‘ have sprung 
from insurance? I venture to say not 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the popula- 
tion of the nation, for during five years 
devoted to the work of gathering and 
classifying information secured from 
insurance men themselves I have found 
few who had any proper conception of 
the benefits contributed by’ any other 
than their own particular branch. In 
fact, few had given much thought from 
any angle to this aspect of the business. 

So, while commercial insurance, in 
its effort to reduce the risk, is largely 
responsible for the safety and comfort 
enjoyed through modern architectural 
design, the tremendous reduction of 
various forms of accident, the pro- 
longation of life through improved 
sanitation, information regarding pre- 
ventable diseases, and many other 
channels, while life has been made bet- 
ter, safer and materially longer through 
all of these agencies, it remains a fact 
that we, engaged in the business, have 
failed to keep pace with our opportuni- 
ties. 

Launch Campaign of Education 

Now, what has the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition done, and 
what is it doing, for insurance? It has 
jnaugurated an‘ opportunity in this 
great international university for the 
launching of a campaign of education 
which will fully inform the public of 
these and other important facts con- 
nected with the institution of insurance 
as a whole. It has done this, and is 
doing more. It has, upon its own ini- 
tiative, been conducting this campaign 
of education until there has already 
developed a vast amount of public un- 
derstanding, expressed through the 
daily press in such a way as to prove 
a pleasing surprise to men having the 
best interests of insurance and the pub- 
lic at heart. 


Will Leave Lasting Memory 


This work has taken forms too nu- 
merous and extensive to be enumerated 
here, but I can assure you that it has 
occupied an important part in the ex- 
position life, as may be readily under- 
stood from President Charles C. 
Moore’s reply to a query made by 
President John Barrett of the Pan- 
American Union as to the particular 
in which this exposition would: leave a 
lasting memory. Mr. Moore replied 
readily that it was his belief that when 
time placed the exposition in its proper 
niche in history it would be best known 
by its initiative movement in the recog- 
nition of insurance and the benefits 
that would come to the entire people 
through a better understanding of in- 
surance functions. 


Classed Under Social Economy 
This universal exposition, being the 
first great public undertaking of any 
character to place insurance on the 
same basis as the other arts and indus- 


if 


‘culminate 


tries contributing to the comfort and 
happiness of mankind, gave some seri- 
ous thought to the place which it should 
occupy, not only in the exhibit palaces, 
but in the entire life of the exposition, 
with the result that insurance was 
classified under the head of social econ- 
omy. That it has become a prominent 
and leading part of that branch of the 
exposition’s activities is best illustrated 
by the revelation of a local publication, 
when it gave a list of 330 important 
displays comprising a part of the ex- 
hibit of insurance activities on view at 
the exposition, every one of them of an 
educational nature in keeping with that 
important part of social economy which 
they represent. 


Exploit Better Public Understanding 


Of equal importance have been the 
series of insurance events of which the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ annual meeting is an important 
unit, all of which have been fostered 
by the exposition and are being used 
as a means to exploit a better public 
understanding of those broad benefits 
that spring from your activities. 

These events, as you all know, will 
in the World’s Insurance 
Congress, which has been promoted by 
the exposition and will convene under 
its auspices on Oct. 4. In the delibera- 
tions of this Congress will be repre- 
sented associations of national and sec- 
tional influence to the number of ap- 
proximately one hundred, all of which 
have endorsed the movement by resolu- 
tion and named a member to serve in 
the National Council of the Congress. 
The National Association of Life Un- 


, has, 





derwriters was the first to take this im- 
portant step under serious considera- 
tion at the annual meeting three years 
ago at Memphis, Tenn. 

National Council Formed 


The formation of the National Coun- 
cil through securing the necessary 
resolutions from approximately one 
hundred national and sectional organi- 
zations having to do with insurance and 
its allied activities has constituted. a 
work of an_ educational character 
emanating from the exposition that 
I assure you, required infinite 
patience and extensive material expen- 
ditures on the part of the exposition. 

However, as it stands today, the Na- 
tional Council represents the first in- 
terlocking machinery ever created to 
bring various insurance activities, rep- 
resented by these associations, into re- 
lations that will permit of an oppor- 
tunity to better comprehend their re- 
lations to each other, and perhaps, as 
we hope, discover a basis for future co- 
operation in carrying forward the great 
campaign inaugurated by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition for 
educating the whole people to the broad 
benefits which insurance is contribut- 
ing. 

. Problems Will Disappear 

Each association has its proper in- 
dividual functions, and most of the as- 
sociations are performing them in a 
way that more than justifies their exist- 
ence, but we have found in this work 
that the main object at which each 
aims is also considered the principal 
reason for the existence of the whole. 
Now, when each association shall real- 
ize how closely related are the aims and 
objects of all, and shall unite in facing 
the world for the attainment of the big 
purposes for which they all are striv- 
ing—the education of the public mind 
to a proper understanding of the broad 
service which insurance is performing 
—accomplishment will be easy, and the 
problems now harassing the business 





























The Columbia Life 
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of Cincinnati 


issues more up-to-date 
and original policies 
than any Company in 
the country. 
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and Commercial Acci- | 
dent. Health and Ac- 
cident contracts on 
profit-sharing basis. 
Contracts in Ordinary 
Department include 
continuous renewals. 
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will disappear in the enlightenment of 
public understanding, for most of the 
unjust penalties coming to insurance 
have been placed by a well intending 
but uninformed public. 


Brought Organizations Together 


The Exposition, which in truth is a 
great university, has started this cam- 
paign of education well on its way. It 
has brought together perhaps in the 
only way that such a point of contact 
could have been created these various 
powerful national organizations. Will 
you continue, for the benefit of your 
own business, the campaign of educa- 
tion which the Exposition has alread 
so far advanced? That, gentlemen, will 
be the most important point to be de- 
cided in the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress in October. 


Turn Searchlight on Insurance 


Organization is the foundation of our 
business. We organize the individuals 
into companies; various branches of ac- 
tivities into associations. Will you 
complete the work of organization and 
maintain a meshing point of associa- 
tions to the end that you may face the 
world with one united purpose; educate 
all the people to the real service which 
insurance is performing; eliminate 
duplication of work which is unavoid- 
able under present conditions; remove 
friction and misunderstanding between 
the various branches, and unitedly turn 
the searchlight of public understanding 
upon the greatest institution in the 
world—insurance? It:ts up to you. 





An idle rumor never tarries by the way- 
side. 








BETTER ATMOSPHERE 
SHOULD BE CREATED 


Public Disdain for Life Insurance 
Work Removable by Edu- 
cational Campaign 








NOW IS BEST TIME TO ACT 





Warren M. Horner Discusses Results 
to Be Accomplished and Value of 
Advertising 





In addition to his report as chairman 
of the committee on conservation and 
education, Warren M. Horner, man- 
ager of the Provident Life & Trust at 
Minneapolis, read a paper on the need 
and value of publicity work. One of 
the objects he brought to the fore was 
removal of the disdain with which the 
public regards the life insurance pro- 
fession. He also gave quotations 
showing the place of advertising in 
modern life, and said that the present, 
owing to the European war, is the best 
time for life insurance propaganda. 

Man Should Be Partisan 


Mr. Horner’s paper was as follows: 
“T would not give much for a man 
who is not a good partisan. To me, 
Minneapolis is the most beautiful city 
in the world. The state of Minnesota, 
with its wonderful and varied re- 





sources, beautiful lakes and rivers, and 
air that cannot be found anywhere else 
on the globe, holds me with a grip that 
could never be shaken; but with all this 
love and loyalty for my home. sur- 
roundings, city and state are subordi- 
nate to the national spirit. 


Greater Than Any Company 


“For over twenty years I have repre- 
sented one life insurance company, and 
have carried forward its banner as 
best I could. 

“But when I stand upon this plat- 
form and speak for the cause of life 
insurance and its ideals, I am not a 
partisan, and I am striving for some- 
thing broader and greater than any 
company or individual. 

“A man is'no bigger than the little 
things he does. 

“This movement calls for big men, 
big ideas, and the elimination of petty 
jealousies and machinations. 

“No individual can be bigger than the 
cause for which he is striving, and he 
can only further the cause toward 
which his efforts are directed and stay 
in public favor, so far as he subordi- 
nates personal interest to the cause for 
which he strives. 


World Movements Create Big Men 


“History proves that great world 
movements in politics or business have 
created big men; and it also records 
with unerring precision that the lights 
of these men have gone out when they 
became intoxicated with popularity or 
overwhelmed by selfish purpose. 

“What I have said and done in re- 
gard to the work of education and con- 
servation, before and since the Mem- 

















Yes, we are still paying our agents to represent us, not to talk about other companies 


WHY THE RESERVE LOAN LIFE? — 





business. 








in liberality and modern ideas. 


Field men who are operating in the territory covered by the 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


find that it is a popular institution with its agents and assured. 
The company has endeavored to’ build up a loyal family. 
There is complete harmony throughout its organization. It believes 
It keeps step with the times. It 
pays to work in an inspiring atmosphere where every man in the 
ranks is boosting every other man. . 


Reserve Loan Life men are Real Boosters. 
It has some good agency propositions to make, in sec- 


tions of the country that are not appreciably affected by financial 
panics and war talk. 


Our proposition is worth Investigating. 


They get the 




















phis resolution, I do not care to with- 
draw in any material instance. This 
is not self-praise, because no new 
thought has been advanced, and noth- 
ing done not deemed a necessity by the 
best minds in the business for more 
than a generation. 


“Oh, H——! Agent in Family” 

“I do confess to a somewhat energiz- 
ing force from within that some uni- 
fied action should be taken—a feeling 
growing with each succeeding year in- 
tensified by a condition which I can 
best illustrate by telling you a true 
story. 

“Twenty-one years ago next month I 
jumped on a train at Minneapolis and 
went down to southern Minnesota, and 
announced to my brother that I had 
decided to engage in the life insurance 
business. He said, ‘Oh, Hell! A life 
insurance agent in the family.’ 

“Now, after all these years have 
elapsed, and a certain but inadequate 
improvement has been realized, many a 
young man I have brought into the 
business, or tried to have take it up as 
his life work, has met the same or 
similar remark. 


“Take Up Real Business’ 


“Only the other day a fine young re- 
cruit came into the office and said: 
‘Mr. Blank,’ naming a prominent busi- 
ness man, ‘said to me,’ ‘Why in hell 
don’t you take up a real business?’ 

“So, I say to’ you officers and agents 
here today, ‘Why in hell don’t we get 
together and correct this condition?’ 

“The life insurance business. must 
pass through a reconstruction period 
of standardization, or it will’ never get 
where it belongs, or get anywhere 
worth mentioning, until the corrective 
measures are taken up with reasonable 
unanimity of action. 


Work for Improvements 


“Accident and liability insurance pro- 
mote safety appliances, and save life 
and limb, and add to comfort and 
health of employes. 

“Steam boiler insurance improves 
construction of steam engines, and 
adds to mechanical progress. 

“Fire insurance has _ revolutionized 
building and architecture in the United 
States, in making structures more ar- 
tistic, stable, convenient, safe, and per- 
manent. 

“Life insurance, the conservation of 
human life, the offset to man’s earning 
power, the protector of widows and or- 
phans, the equalizer of business condi- 
tions, the preventer of pauperism and 
dependency, the greatest institution for 
systematic thrift and ‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World,’ is yet to be put 
in the public mind where it belongs in 
its true place in the world’s work. 


Not Just a Vision 


“T think by this time that the frater- 
nity, including officers of companies, 
is beginning to recognize that this edu- 
cation and conservation movement is 
not just a vision, nor a scheme to ex- 
ploit the business through an adver- 
tising propaganda, but that the national 
advertisement is an instructive cam- 
paign’ with respect to the things you 
have enumerated here before you upon 
this chart, education, insurance conser- 
vation, health conservation, legislation, 
taxation, with standardization and pro- 
fessionalization included. 

“We have been striving to get into 
the minds of the insurance fraternity 
that through the use of printer’s ink 
and other advertising media, the life 
insurance company, through the life 
insurance agent, will be working in a 
prepared rather than an unprepared 
field, and will be meeting open minded- 
ness rather than antagonism. 


Appalling Lapse Ratio 


“Only the other day I was appalled 
to notice the lapse ratio of leading com- 
panies in the state of California for the 
year 1914. This is not mentioned with 
thought of offense to you gentlemen 
who are citizens of California, because 
we are all offenders in some degree, but 
I am not surprised at the fact that the 
president of your local association, H. 
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R. Hunter, thought the exigencies of 
the times demanded his very excellent 
and fearless address upon the question 
of the part-time agent. 


Comment of J. I. D. Bristol 


“T never fought harder to accomplish 
a specific purpose than I have to secure 
the support of John I. D. Bristol in 
New York for this movement, and 
finally at our last interview in New 
York, he stated that this movement 
was the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to the life insurance business, 
but that not one dollar of his money 
would go to its support until this asso- 
ciation and its members, in pronounce- 
ment and practice, absolutely stood 
against the part-time agents. 

“T do not mention this as endorsing 
the method of Mr. Bristol inestaying on 
the outside, because I think he ought 
to come inside and help bring about 
the reformation; but it does serve to 
emphasize the necessity of an early so- 
lution of this problem, if we are to go 
before the people with a clean bill of 
health and take adequate steps in the 
matter of insurance conservation. 


Millions Can Be Saved 


“How many millions of dollars in a 
year can be saved the policyholders, 
and what will be the increased average 
income of the agent, if the standard 
companies and their field representa- 
tives get together in sincere coopera- 
tion with respect to the selecting, li- 
censing, and training of agents, and 
how much better service will the peo- 
ple receive? 

“There are many angles, not all of 
which are before you here on this 
chart, to the education and conserva- 
tion movement. 

“As to treatment of these conditions, 
I will illustrate by three quotations. 


Characterizati 





of Newspaper 

“In an address before the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World con- 
vention in Chicago, June 22, Joseph O. 








WAREEN M. HORNER, Minneapolis 
Chairman Education and Conservation 
Committee 





Finn, president of the Nichols-Finn Ad- 
vertising Company of Chicago, charac- 
terized the newspaper in a most re- 
markable but true fashion, saying in 
part: 

“‘T am the newspaper, born of the 
deep, daily need of a nation—I am the 
Voice of Now—the incarnate spirit of 
yo Times—Monarch of things that 

re. 

“*My ‘cold type’ burns with the fire- 
blood of human action. I am fed by 
arteries of wire that girdle the earth. 
I drink from the cup of every living 
joy and sorrow. I sleep not—rest not. 
I know not night, nor day, nor sea- 
son. I know no death, yet I am born 
again with every morn—with every 
noon—with every twilight. I leap into 











fresh being with every new world’s 
event. 
Sublime in Power 


“*Those who created me cease to be 
—the brains and heart’s blood that 
nourish me go the way of human dis- 
solution. Yet I live on—and on. 

“‘T am majestic in my strength— 
sublime in my power—terrible in my 
potentialities—yet as democratic as the 
ragged boy who sells me for a penny. 

““‘T am the consort of kings—the 
partner of capital—the brother of toil. 
The inspiration of the hopeless—the 
right arm of the needy—the champion 
of the oppressed—the conscience of 
the criminal. I am the epitome of the 
world’s comedy and tragedy. 

“*My responsibility is infinite. I 
speak and the world stops to listen. 
I say the word and battle flames the 
horizon. I counsel peace and the war- 
lords obey. I am greater than any in- 
dividual—more powerful than any 
group. 

““T am the dynamic force of public 
opinion. Rightly directed, I am a cre- 
ator of confidence. A builder of hap- 
piness in the living. I am the back- 
bone of commerce, the trail blazer of 
prosperity.’ 

Sermon of the People 

“In the Duluth ‘News Tribune,’ in 
June, an editorial under head of ‘Ser- 
mons of the People,’ appeared as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Strange things are constantly hap- 
pening in this good old world that sort 
of jar our settled notions. There is 
no reason why these innovations 
should not innovate, but to deserve the 
designation they are necessarily out of 
the ordinary, must belong to the un- 
usual and run counter to accepted cus- 


“*The public has become more or 
less accustomed to the appearance of 
laymen in church pulpits. But usually 
they are near-preachers in their church 
devotion, or appear largely for adver- 
tising purposes only, or sometimes to 








| impress upon the congregation their 


good fortune in the selection of their 
regular preacher. 


“Chicago, City of Sin” 


“‘But the Associated Advertising 
Clubs will hold their annual conven- 
tion this month in Chicago, that city of 
sin, which most people may think quite 
appropriate as a meeting place for men 
whose business is advertising. June 
20 will be Sunday in Chicago as else- 
where. It will also open the week of 
this convention, 

“‘On that day the pulpits of practi- 
cally all the more prominent Protest- 
ant churches of the city will be occu- 
pied by delegates to the convention, by 
men whose vocation is devising ways 
and means for gaining public attention, 
winning the people’s confidence and 
getting them to know and use all the 
= variety of the things adver- 
tised. 


Advertisers Preach Sermons 


“*These men will preach lay ser- 
mons, and they include many who 
have gained national reputations for 
accomplishment, such as Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, C. A. Brownell, John Tem- 
ple Graves, G. A. De Weere, N. A. 
Hawkins and others. Why have they 
been asked to do this? We do not 
know; yet it has become a feature of 
these annual gatherings. 

“‘*But we can see a heap of signifi- 
cance in the fact. It means a great 
deal that advertising men realize that 
they have a message for churchgoers, 
for the most substantial and most con- 
servative American class, and that 
these church people wish to have this 
message. 


Basis Truth, Sincerity and Merit 


“Tt is significant of a new epoch in 
advertising, of a greater dignity and a 
far-reaching purpose. It is a realiza- 
tion that the fundamental of advertis- 
ing, whether it is of a special sale, to 
introduce a new article of commerce, 














The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 











of forty-one states. 


| $134,000,000 





surers since 1878. 





Under the Supervision 


| Insurance in force over 


Faithfully serving in- 


ORIGINATOR of the Disability provision in modern life insurance. 


ORIGINATOR of a policy providing protection for the insured’s 
dependents and a life income for his own old age. 


ARDENT EXPONENT of the idea that field men are a vital part of 
the life insurance business and should be treated accordingly. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 





YOURS FOR THE ASKING: 





A Copy of 


A few opportunities 
in good territory 
for the right men. 











“Fidelity Field Man,” our monthly message of helpfulness 
and good cheer to Fidelity agents. 


“Fidelity Policyholder,” an interesting little magazine that 
goes quarterly to Fidelity policyholders. 


‘A Life Income for You’’—“Be Your Own Executor,” in- 
teresting booklets that speak of the modern ideas in Fidelity 
salesmanship. 
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to press the sale of a breakfast food | 


or am automobile, or to promote a 
great movement for the betterment of 
mankind, must be based upon truth, 
sincerity and merit. 

‘It is a realization, too, that these 
men know how to reach the great 
masses of the people; that they know 
the folks. To reach them they must 
know them, and to know them must 
study them, with all their eccentrici- 
ties, their prejudices, sentiments, hab- 
its of mind, their good and bad, and 
the basic fact that all have to be shown 
and convinced, declining to accept 
even salvation without proper intro- 
duction. 


Advertising Is an Infant 


“*Advertising as a vocation is an in- 
fant, and in it America so far leads the 
world that in all other lands our meth- 
ods are but copied. 

“‘Tt is becoming almost a learned 
profession, attracting the best brains 
and the most brilliant initiative. Nat- 
urally then it is acquiring a substance, 
a code of ethics, a morality and a 
breadth of view that create a message 
well worthy the pulpit as a forum.’ 


Voluntary Features of Insurance 


“The ‘Daily Field’ had on its front 
page, in the issue of July 5, 1915, this 
editorial article, entitled 

“Voluntary Features of Insurance.’ 

“‘For two thousand years the spirit 
of cooperation in social aid has been 
the pole-star of human ideals. As far 
as its development has gone, it has ad- 
vanced: farther along the lines of in- 
surance organization than in any other 
way. In insurance the strict principles 
of business provision and accounting 
have been united with the instinctive 
desire of men to protect themselves 
and their families. 


Protects Self by Protecting Others 


“Under the insurance method the 
individual protects himself and _ his 


own solely as he helps to protect oth-: 


ers, The stern and practical require- 
ments of the business more or less 
frequently give rise to a feeling of dis- 
trust and appear to cover up under cold 
self-interest the real basis of social co- 
operation, which is the essence and 
end of the business. Without the most 
rigid adherence to ‘business require- 
ments all cooperation would become 
mere sentimentality among some and 
pure selfish imposition among others. 


Two Fused Into One 


“*The sentimentalist who is practi- 
cal knows that his ideals must be 
founded upon strict business prepara- 
tion and methods, or they fall to the 
ground. The selfish individual, on the 
other hand has his selfishness re- 
pressed, limited and controlled by the 
rules of business. Thus, the two war- 
ring natures in social activity are fused 
into one, directed to the good end in 
view by regulations and rules that, as 
far as possible, equalize them. 


Insurance Will Be Universal 


“*There may come a day when in- 
surance will be as universally in use, 
and as necessary and simple to procure 
as groceries, but the time is not yet. 
Every generation sees it enlarge and 
increase in the benefits it brings to 
those who are insured. It is probable 
that half the population of the United 
States is directly insured in one form 
or another. And the army of three 
hundred thousand field agents of in- 
surance as propagandists of a protect- 
ive brotherhood are daily doing their 
share in raising the standard of citi- 
zenship by inculcating the insurance 
idea in the other half of the citizenry 
of the United States. 


Greatest Force for Good 


The fact that insurance is a volun- 
tary act of the individual is its great- 
est force for good, because these indi- 
viduals must first be made to under- 
stand its functions and for what it 
stands: the humanitarian service be- 
yond the mere face of its contract. 

“Tf the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition does no more than 





to emphasize this service as one of the 
greatest of economic forces, largely 
instrumental in the remarkable prog- 
ress of these United States—and it 
has done more, much more—it will 
have accomplished a great and far- 
reaching work. 
“Will insurance do its part?’ 


Necessity for Organization 


“The necessity for organization of 
life insurance forces! 

“Oh, what a pity it is that some will 
still adhere to the idea that the indi. 
viduality of a company, or person, will 
be lost in this great unified movement! 

“If you make a business or vocation 
higher in its standards and practices 
in the public minds, most assuredly 
you raise the position and the condi- 
tion of the component® parts which 
make up that institution. 

“We do not propose now, and we 
never have proposed anything to take 
away the independent operation or as- 
cension of any company or agent, nor 
done anything or proposed anything 
which would not in the end benefit im- 
measurably any such integral part. 


Will Be Kept Down 


“But organization, a union of forces, 
of life insurance interests, to standard- 
ize and legitimatize and professional- 
ize, has been a necessity, and will re- 
main a necessity; and the business will 
be kept down, and its representatives 
in a business and social stratum tar 
below where it belongs, until we get 
together and organize in those things 
which are common to all. 

“The life insurance business, in the 
possibilities that it offers to humanity, 
and for the up-lift of those who carry 
its banner is ‘The Greatest Thing in 
the World.’ 

“But until through organization and 
coordination, we accomplish reforms, 
we will remain as we have always 
been, negative rather than positive. 

Secret Is Organization 

“Today, across the Atlantic, a na- 
tion whose population individually can- 
not boast of a better personnel than 
any one of at least two or three with 
which it is contending for world su- 
ptemacy, is in battle with these na- 
tions and many others, holding them 
ten to one from their soil, and appar- 
ently and actually, at least for the 
present, gaining advantage against 
these overwhelming numbers. 

“And what is the reason? National 
spirit? Yes. Preparedness? Yes. 
Equipment? Yes, 

“But the secret of this success is or- 
ganization, the coordinating of forces. 

Problems the Same Everywhere 

“Now, the problems of life under- 
writing are the same in all localities. 
We are the victims of an anti-public 
sentiment, which makes poor laws for 
the people and you, makes them pay 
more and you receive less for what 
you do, puts you constantly in an 
apologetic attitude outwardly or in- 
wardly, and often both, and makes you 
give what they receive mostly poor 
service. 

“Instead of bettering the situation, 
advertising and publicity, talking to the 
public about how fine you are and what 
a fine thing you are doing, and living 
up to these ideals, the situation is ag- 
gravated by a supine policy of organi- 
zation and a shiftless, inadequate, un- 
business-like policy of appointing and 
training men not even conforming to 
the law-enforced ethics of tthe barber 
business. 

Spend Money and Wits 

“I could run on here all day long, 
on problems in life insurance, field 
problems that companies and agents 
must not allow to remain unsolved, by- 
products, many of them in the busi- 
ness, most of them conservation 
measures of great importance to the 
people who pay the premiums, and to 
all of us as well. 

“The time has come when life insur- 
ance agents must spend money like 
other business men. Money and wits, 
plenty of money and lots of wits. 

“Get a fund, show the agents out- 
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Choice Te rr itory are 


Waiting for Strong Men 


who will work intelligently and 
energetically for one of New 
England's conservative and long - 
established companies, with clear and 
definite policies, and known for its 
fair dealing with agents. - - ~~ 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


For information regarding open territory, address 


ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt, of Agencies 
7 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





THOS. E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Direct contracts will be made 
with a few capable and relta- 
ble men for desirable territory. 
If a good proposition interests 
you, write us. 
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JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-President 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


‘Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


1. A Purely Mutual Company now in its seventy-first business year. 


2. A Company having the Largest Income and largest amount of 
Accumulated Funds of any life company in the world. 


3. A Company doing the Largest New Business and having the 
largest amount of Insurance in Force, of any life company in the 
world, not industrial. 


4. A Company issuing Participating Policies exclusively, since 
1907. Upon these policies dividends have increased each year 
with the age of the policies, and when five years in force, they have 
received an extra dividend equal to 10% of the annual premium. 


5. A Company which strives to cover the Whole Hazard — the 
risk of death, the risk of total and permanent disability, and the risk 
that the beneficiary may lose the insurance money after it becomes 
a claim. 


(a) Policies are written with Disability Benefits, providing in certain circum- 
stances for waiver of premium payments in case of total and permanent 
d sability, and for the payment of the policy in ten annual instalments 
if the disability continues. 

(b) When a policy matures by déath the proceeds may be left with the 
Company at interest and drawn out as desired, in amounts not less than $100 
at atime. To facilitate and safeguard such payments, they will be made, 
if desired, in five checks of $20 each, which may be cashed at any time. 


6. A Company doing its field work on the Branch Office plan, by 
which policyholders are brought into close touch with the Company, 
and agents have contracts direct with the Company. 


7. A Company in which the Field Force is employed upon a basis 
that furnishes to the energetic and faithful agent, who continues with 
the Company for twenty years on a commission contract, a certain 
income in his old age. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 and 348 Broadway, New York 
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side the National Association of Life 
Underwriters that you mean business, 
that you are going to spend money and 
spend it judiciously for the good of 
all, but that only members can receive 
full reward. 

“Do not the great conservation 
measures, as espoused by the National 
association, apply to agents with equal 
force all over the broad land? 

“Do not life insurance agents believe 
that ‘In union there is strength,’ is a 
mere platitude? 

“Do you believe that solidarity of 
thought and unified action in the fun- 
damentals of our great business is 
going to weaken it? , 

“Do you not believe that a com- 
prehensive educational campaign over 
the country is going to help you? Do 
you not believe that material published 
as institutional copy will help agents 
everywhere? 


Never a Better Time 


“Do you not think it highly impor- 
tant that we pay special attention to 
the education of women with regard 
to life insurance? : 

“Having in mind local matters of 
special import, local advertising cam- 
paigns and national publications, and 
even the educational work itself, there 
could never have been a better time to 
launch the work. 

“The ambition to obtain large re- 
sults should be in the minds of field 
workers and. agents and managers, if 
for no other reason than to give in- 
creased protection to the people. 

“The educational campaign of the 
National association will create a 
larger demand for insurance and give 
increased protection of the public. 


Interested in Service 


“Personally, I am more interested in 
giving the people service in detail of 
transaction, and net cost of insurance; 
that the companies be recognized in 
their true capacity as fiduciary institu- 
tions; that agents enjoy prestige be- 
cause of what they are doing, and that 
there be such an attitude of public mind 
created as will permit those agents a 
living wage in keeping with the sta- 
tion they occupy in life. 

“You, in what you will do in your 
own locality, and in contributing to the 
national cause in money and organiza- 
tion spirit, are helping to harness a 
great movement already in the organ- 
ism of field workers in life insurance; 
something that will go on in the busi- 
ness in some beneficial form long after 
every one here today will have passed 
out of this life’s work. 

Does Not Pierce Consciousness 


_“Had we staged the time and condi- 
tions purposely, ovr work could not 


have been more effective to create pub- | 


lic interest in life insurance. 


“As a usual thing, death and family | 
left behind does not pierce the con- | 
sciousness of the average mind. Death | 
is rather a hazy thing not to be really | 
considered for years and years to. 


come, but with dead men piled as bar- 
ricades seven feet high, and with 
thousands upon thousands dying in 
one blast of a battery of guns, death 
comes right into the room where the 
United States business man is sitting 
reading his paper, and his mind is nat- 
urally turned to the idea that the call 
may come for him to go out and feed 
the cannon. 


Death Not Now a Hazy Dream 


“Death isn’t a hazy dream any more 
—it is grim present reality, and men 
can turn from the news pages where 
they have read of another terrific bat- 
tle, and see in the advertising pages 
the way they can provide for the lives 
of mothers, wives, sisters and little 
ones. 

“The life insurance agents of this 
country are charged with the destiny 
of a hundred million people, whose 
earning power and future well-being 
they must conserve, and it is incum- 
bent upon us to act from this on as a 
mighty army trained to the minute, and 
not as if we were indulging in foraging 
expeditions.” 


HORNER MAKES REPORT 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE WORK 
New Plan of Handling Publicity and 
Conservation Campaign and Other 
Activities Proposed 





The report of the education and con- 
servation bureau was presented by 
Chairman Warren M. Horner, general 
agent of the Provident Life & Trust 
at Minneapolis. A recommendation 
that the education committee be dis- 
continued and its work turned over 
to a bureau composed of seven mem- 
bers under the title of department 
heads, each selected for his especial 
fitness for the work of his department, 
was embodied in the report. The rec- 
ommendation suggested departments 
of education, insurance conservation, 
health conservation, legislation, taxa- 
tion, lectures and addresses, and insti- 
tutional advertising. 


Progress in Three Years 


In summing up the progress of the 
educational movement Mr. Horner said 
that in the three years it has been un- 
der way, more has been accomplished 
than in any past generation, and the 
work has barely begun. 

The report was as follows: 

“Since the convention at Cincinnati, 
the education and conservation move- 
ment has taken more definite form, and 
a number of things have happened and 
progress been made to warrant more 





united support in the future, to carry 
out the plans which were embodied in 
the resolution introduced at Memphis 
three years ago. 


Advertisements Approved 


“The ‘Life Assocation News’ has 
published from time to time recom- 
mendations made by the committee 
and recorded the progress made in the 
work, making it unnecessary to quote 
in full all the different recommenda- 
tions adopted by the council and exe- 
cutive committee, or give in full the de- 
‘tail of each forward step. 

“At the meeting of the council in 
Pittsburgh, last October, ten advertise- 
ments for local publication were ap- 
proved by the council. These adver- 
tisements were given out at Cincinnati 
in the form of printed copies, and were 
evidently read quite generally. 


Establishment of Bureau 


“At the time it was not the inten- 
tion of the copy-writer or the adver- 
tising agency or the committee that 
these advertisements would be pub- 
lished separate from a series, of thirty 
in all, of which they were a part. 

“However, owing to concerted action 
on the part of local associations, the 
additional copy has never been ap- 
proved and given out for publication. 

“At the meeting of the council in 
New York, Dec. 12,.1914, the commit- 
tee recommended that the association 
establish a bureau, in line with former 
recommendations and predictions, in 
charge of a secretary for the purpose 
of expediting and systematizing the 
work. 

“This report enumerated the different 





specific duties of the secretary which 
have been printed in the ‘Life Associa- 


‘tion News,’ and are listed in the pamph- 


let which those in attendance at the 
convention will receive, entitled ‘Insti- 
tutional Advertising as Applied to Life 
Insurance.’ 

Human Interest Story 


“The duties embrace a somewhat ex- 
tensive campaign, and it was not pre- 
sumed, no matter how large the 
financial support secured from. com- 
panies and agents, that all the things 
enumerated could be put in operation 
at once. 

“At this same meeting, the council 
approved the human interest story, 
‘The Greatest Thing in the World,’ 
which appeared in the prospectus of 
the advertising campaign presented to 
the mid-year meeting of the executive 
committee a year ago last April. 

“Tt is recommended that the human 
interest story covering the matter of 
borrowing on policies and the one on 
taxation, also, be approved. 


No Compensation as Yet 


“The bureau, as yet, has not paid 
for the human interest story, ‘The 
Greatest Thing in the World,’ and it is 
not necessary to pay for this now, or 
the other copy, as just mentioned, 
provided they are used as advertise- 
ments by the association, and through 
the advertising concern, the Mitchell 
Advertising Agency of Minneapolis, 
who, with the copy-writer, in co-op- 
eration with the committee, were re- 
sponsible for their existence. 

“In this connection, your attention 
is respectfully called to the fact that 





























The Lincoln Life 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


A study of statistics which records the progress 
of the Company, plainly indicates the real 
life insurance spirit that permeates 


Home Office and Field Forces 
READ THE RECORD OF GROWTH 


Year Ending Premium Income Assets , Policy Reserves Insurance in Force Surplus to Policyholders 
oy 67,100 iin ume 1,982,250 sana 
1909 141,543 304,234 134,212 4,345,250 172,613 
1911 201,855 540,049 - 307,837 5,938,518 226,537 
1313 323,006 927,747 © 577,380 10,089,333 321,882 
1915 827,112 2,210,259 1,765,551 22,839,645 416,255 














OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD AGENTS 


q To quite an extent the splendid success of THE LINCOLN LIFE is due to the fact that the officers of the Company 
do not assume the attitude of being the bosses of the agents. 
the agent our fellow man and seek to serve him in a great and wonderful business in which we have a common cause. 
q We help the agent to solve his problems by understanding and sympathizing with him. 4 There is no gift equal to 
sympathy, and no co-operation like the co-operation of the understanding heart. 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 


ARTHUR F. HALL, Ist Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
WALTER T. SHEPARD, 3rd Vice-Pres. and Manager Agencies 


GOOD TERRITORY OPEN IN INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN 


AND PENNSYLVANIA 


q We have ALL been agents ourselves. 4 We consider 


FRANKLIN B. MEAD, Secretary and Actuary 
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this advertising company, to whom sole 
credit ‘must be given for weaving 
around the phrase coined by the com- 
mittee, ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World,’ such a magnificent trade-mark, 
has never had one cent of compensa- 
tion or remuneration for this service 
or the many other acts of cooperation 
with the committee, other than to be 
reimbursed for cash outlay for mechan- 
ical work and printing. This is also 
true of the prospectus issued last year. 


Matters to Be Taken Up . 


“It is impossible to estimate the 
value in the future to this association 
of the trade-mark, and credit is clearly 
given here that in the evolution of 
the education and conservation bureau, 
it will not be forgotten. 

“There was also approved at this 
meeting copy of contract for use of 
the trade-mark. 

“The retiring committee does not 
want to embarrass the incoming ad- 
ministration with too positive recom- 
mendations with respect to the use of 
the trade-mark, but earnestly counsels 
that either at San Francisco or at the 
inaugural meeting following, this mat- 
ter be taken up and settled definitely. 
Also, the matter of accepting contribu- 
tions from nonmembers. ‘ 


Inquiries to Put to Agents 


“At the mid-year meeting in Febru- 
ary, the committee recommended that 
Mr. Ensign, who had been appointed 
acting secretary of the bureau, send 
the commissioners of the several states 
the following: That no individual be 
licensed to canvass for life insurance 
until satisfactorily answering questions 
as here outlined: 

“Name; date of birth; residence 
and business address; married or 
single; business connections last 
five years fully stated; if life in- 
surance experience, give name of 
company or manager, position 
held; state whether resigned or 
discharged; state if any indebted- 
ness to any company for advances 
or otherwise. Give three refer- 
ences, an educator, a banker and 
a business man if possible; com- 
mon school or collegiate educa- 
tion, answer in detail; short defini- 
tion of insurance; short defini- 
tion of life insurance; name four 
uses of life insurance; define en- 
dowment, life and term policies; 
define annuity; short definition of 
legal reserve; net premium; load- 
ing; dividends. 

Bulletins Are Copyrighted 


“As a result of the action creating 
the bureau, Mr. Ensign was given larg- 
er office facilities at the headquarters 
of the ‘Life Association News’ in New 
York, and additional clerical help, and 
in the short space of four months has 
made splendid progress, in the pur- 
poses for which he was appointed, in 
‘expediting and systematizing the 
work,’ 

His bulletins have contained a re- 
markably good fund of information and 
grow better with each issue. 

“These can be made more valuable 
and useful by suggestions from agents 
and the forwarding of actual material 
from time to time. 

“Attention is here called to the fact 
that these bulletins are copyrighted 
and publication must not be made 
therefrom, excepting by those contrib- 
uting, or by permission given in ad- 
vance. 

“This has occurred in the past, and 
any infringement in the future will re- 
ceive the treatment fitting the occasion. 

Copies Are For Sale 

“Copies of these bulletins can be had 
at five cents the copy for the use of 
agents, and a number of prominent 
agencies are availing themselves of this 
Privilege. If every agent in the United 
States had a copy, it would be to the 
advantage of each one. 

“When the bulletin was started, there 
was syndicated a number of stories 
for the Sunday supplements of the 
leading dailies throughout the coun- 
try. We secured a splendid amount of 


publicity in this way, but the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
soon passed the word to its subscrib- 
ers and further publication ceased. 
This fact but proves the contention 
often made the last two years, that 
paid-for space is the ultimate solution 
of publicity. 
Tightening on Free Publicity 


“You are respectfully referred again 
to the pronouncement made upon the 
floor of the convention at Cincinnati 
in this regard. 

“The committee has positive informa- 
tion that there has been a recent tight- 
ening in the matter of free publiciy by 
the last meeting of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, or any sort 
of free advertising of any nature what- 
soever. This is as it should be, namely, 
pay for what you get, and get what 
you pay for. 


“Your attention at this time is di- |’ 
rected to the increasing sentiment in | 


favor of the contentions made the last 
three years with regard to the efficacy 
of an institutional advertisement as a 
great benefit to life insurance in its 
various educational and conservational 
problems enumerated as the work of 
the bureau. 
Pamphlet Brought Responses 


“The pamphlet written by Mr. En- 





sign, ‘Institutional Advertising as Ap- 
plied to Life Insurance,’ has brought 
a suprisingly large number of letters 
of acknowledgment, many of which 
display interest and approvals, and. a 
goodly number of which pledge hearty 
cooperation. 

“Mr. Ensign’s editorial in the July 
number of the ‘Life Association News,’ 
is further substantial evidence of the 
trend of opinion over the country at 
this time. 

“The acting secretary has looked in- 
to the matter of motion picture adver- 
tising, and is favorably impressed with 
the possibilities of this medium, as also 
are the members of the committee. 


Printers Ink the All-Powerful Medium 


“To tell the audiences of motion pic- 
ture theaters that part of the money 
they are spending in this direction, as 
well as money spent for candy, tobacco 
and liquor and other extravagances, 
should go into life insurance as a means 
of protecting dependent ones and safe- 
guarding their own old age, is a ra- 


tional move, but should not be the 


means of subordinating the use of 
printer’s ink, which is the all-powerful 
medium. 

“One of the greatest difficulties with 


which the bureau has to contend, and 


which has been a drawback to the com- 








mittee from the start, is the failure 
upon the part of individuals and officers 
of local associations, including mem- 
bers of committees, to answer com- 
munications and get statistical informa- 
tion with regard to local matters of 
a. general nature before the committee, 
and information with respect to the 
specific matter of education and con- 
servation. 


Real Work Barely Begun 


“Everywhere, over the country, there 
should be cultivated more efficiency and 
esprit de corps in these matters, to 
work out the best solution of the prob- 
lem of the future. 

“This condition is cited here for the 
reason that it is wholly impossible to 
give in this report a complete state- 
ment, statistically of the increase in 
education courses, lectures, addresses, 
publicity and advertising created dur- 
ing the last three years, since the reso- 
lution was introduced at Memphis. 

“The statement is here made, how- 
ever, that more progress has been made 
during these three years in actual ac- 
complishment and in _ harnessing 
thought with respect thereto, than has 
occurred in any past generation of the 
business. And the real work is barely 
begun. 

“With the splendid cooperation of 























splendid field. 


H. W. JOHNSON 


President 








know their views and ideals. 


Capital $200,000 
Surplus, $110,991 


Sound to Its Very Heart 


A life man wrote THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER, 
asking the opinion of that paper concerning the 


Central Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


The editor replied as follows: 


“We regard the Central Life of Ottawa as one of the best com- 
panies in the state. We are personally acquainted with the officers, 
Its growth has been consistent, not 
too fast, but just natural. It is economically managed and yet pays 
its agents well for loyal and efficient service. i 


Assets - - 


W. F. WEESE 


Vice-President and Agency Manager 


It is located in a 
Its policies are up-to-date. The relations between 
the home office and field are cordial and harmonious. 
that the company treats its field men with the utmost consideration. 
You will find the management of this company vested in men 
of the highest integrity and sincerest motives. We are glad to 
have the privilege of commending the Central Life to you.” 


Insurance in Force $12,214,279 


We know 


$1,101,912 





5. B. BRADFORD 
Secretary 
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agents everywhere, we have started to 
put the life insurance business on the 
map of public opinion. 

On the Map of Public Opinion 


“The text-book is now in the proof- 
sheet stage, and will be ready for dis- 
tribution by the publishers at the open- 
ing of the incoming educational year. 

“The small pamphlet here for dis- 
tribution, giving a brief review and out- 
line of the text-book by ex-President 
Clark, who- has done such splendid 
work in behalf of the bureau in mak- 
ing the text-book a possibility, should 
be given the: widest possible distribu- 
tion among educators and the laymen 
as well. 

“Forty associations have raised funds 
for the education and conservation 
movement, many of which are pub- 
lishing local advertising. All have the 
strongest testimony of the results and 
sentiment obtained therefrom. 


BRecommendati for Bureau 


“Finally, Mr.. President and your 
council, the executive committee and 
members of the convention, you are 
earnestly recommended to adopt the 
following suggestions: 

“That for the future there be no 
chairman of the education and con- 
servation bureau, but that there 
be a secretary, acting in the capac- 
ity which Mr. Ensign has filled 
so admirably the last few months. 
That the bureau be made up of 
seven members under the title of 
department heads, appointed solely 
with respect to their peculiar fit- 
ness for the work embraced in 
their department. That there be 
a department of education; depart- 
ment of insurance conservation; 
department of health conservation; 
department of legislation; depart- 
ment of taxation; department of 
lectures and addresses, and de- 
department of institutional ad- 
vertising. 

Control of Ethical Standards 


“The suggestion has been made that 
there be added to these departments 
a department of standardization. 

“T believe this would be an error 
and would be regretted, as it might lead 
to individualistic attempt at control of 
ethical standards which would be dan- 
gerous. 

“The committee has not lost sight 
of the work and influence of the bu- 
reau in standardizing the business and 
raising it to a profession. 

“The thought is that the bureau, un- 
der the operation of the seven heads as 
enumerated, will become in very fact 
the melting-pot of all necessary cor- 
rective measures and forward move- 
ments in field work. Of course, in re- 








spectful cooperation with their superior 
officers in control of the companies. 


Good Reasons Back of Proposals 


“These recommendations have been 
arrived at with good reason back of 
what is proposed. 

“There is an interdependent relation 
in all these things, and to gain the 
greatest good to this movement and 
the business they should and must go 
together. They are the pillars upon 
which is to be builded the superstruc- 
ture which is to follow, and the bu- 
reau is weakened and the entire move- 
ment handicapped by the separate op- 
eration of any department. 

“Furthermore, neither the National 
association or local association are 
Over-committee-ized. 


Qne Man Does the Work 


“This, however, is not the whole 
reason. Experience in all committees 
shows that one man does the work be- 
cause of the lack of interest or incom- 
petence of other members of the com- 
mittee who are usually appointed for 
personal or strategic reasons. 

“If you have a bureau composed of 
seven department heads, and the presi- 
dent each year feels his responsibility 
in appointing, there will be seven chair- 
men, seven workers, seven enthusiasts 
and resultant effect and accomplish- 
ment, 

“With these statements, your com- 
mittee begs to be relieved from fur- 
the duty, and earnestly and solemnly 
recommends the carrying forward of 
the work of education and conservation 
by succeeding administrations. 





Oklahoma’s Large Delegation 


Oklahoma this year sent the largest 
delegation it ever had at a national 
convention. In the party were Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Henry Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Bowlin, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Clark, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Day, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Inlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. M. Pinkerton, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. 
Wilson, and Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Wood, 
Oklahoma City, and Mr. and Mrs. A. 
V. Davenport, Tulsa. 





Davis and Dallas 


A. L. Davis of the American Central 
Life at Dallas, Texas, served notice on 
the convention that his city is after that 
1917 convention and he did it in such 
a genial way as to make a friend of 
every delegate present. Mr. Davis and 
his associates have done wonders in 
clearing up bad underwriting practices 
in Texas and they are bound to be big- 
ger factors in life association councils 
every year. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY 


GIVES REVIEW OF THE YEAR 





Work Connected with the National 
Association Headquarters in New 
York Greatly Increased 





Secretary J. Henry Johnson of the 
National Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion gave his report, which not only 
covered the work of his office but also 
that of Corresponding Secretary En- 
sign of New York City. It is: 

In accordance with established cus- 
tom the report of your secretary will 
include that of the office of correspond- 
ing secretary. Your secretary visited 
the North Texas association at Dallas, 
Texas, on Jan. 28, and on Jan. 29 assist- 
ed in organizing the South Texas asso- 
ciation at Houston, and Jan. 30 assisted 
in organizing the Southwest Texas 
association at San Antonio. All the 
Texas associations are doing splendid 
work and there are now five live asso- 
ciations in that state. I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with the asso- 
ciations recently organized, giving each 
information as requested, and have en- 
deavored to aid them in getting started 
properly. 

Prospect for New Associations 


There is prospect of associations be- 
ing formed in a number of other cities 
of the southwest, where we have been 
in correspondence with some of the life 
insurance men, and organizations may 
be effected at some of these points dur- 
ing the coming year. 


fice is centered the clerical work of 
the National association. 


Vast Amount of Work Done 


Many of the most perplexing things 
in connection with the work of the 
corresponding secretary are really of 
the least importance, and, on the con- 
trary, matters which might impress the 
members of the executive committee as 
being of considerable moment, pass 
through the corresponding secretary’s 
office with a considerable degree of 
celerity and satisfaction. At any rate, 
no attempt will be made to give a mere 
recital of facts, simply to show the vol- 
ume of work which has gradually de- 
veloped in the New York headquarters 
of the National. association. 
ters which follow have been culled from 
the multitude, and may give you some 

















Assets . 
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Surplus to Policy 
Insurance in Force . . 


Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
| ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


$1,096,095.00 
540,182.00 
9,544,359.00 


JAMES A. McVOY 


olders 


Vice-President and 
General Manager 


Naturally, the | 
secretary keeps in close touch with the | 
corresponding secretary, in whose of- 


The mat- : 























J. HENRY JOHNSON, Oklahoma City 
Secretary 





| idea of the vast amount of work done 
by your worthy and efficient corre- 
sponding secretary, Everett M. Ensign. 


Changing Date of Annual Meetings 


Among the resolutions passed at the 
Cincinnati convention was one request- 
ing local associations to change the 
date of annual meetings so that they 
could be held in either January or Feb- 
ruary. While this resolution was passed 
in a somewhat perfunctory manner, and 
apparently given but passing attention, 
many of the associations have changed 
the dates of annual meetings in ac- 
| cordance with it. 


‘Will Make Valuable Survey 


There was another resolution intro- 
‘ duced at the Cincinnati convention by 
| Vice-President Woods, in connection 
| with the compilation of data to show 
| just what extent life insurance affects 
delinquency, dependency, illiteracy, vice 
and crime. This resolution offers a 
wide field for investigation, and it will 
be recalled that by reason of the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee on 
education and conservation, at a meet- 
ing of the executive council held Dec. 
12 in New York City, the actual work 
in connection with putting this resolu- 
tion into effect will be assumed by the 
Education and Conservation Bureau. 
Certain investigations have already 
been made, and in a comparatively 
short time the acting secretary of the 
bureau will be able to present many 
interesting facts in connection with 
the subject involved. 


Testimony from Utah 


Relative to this it should be said 
that Dr. E. G. Gowan, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Utah, 
and formerly superintendent of the 
State Industrial School for Delinquent 
Boys and Girls in Utah, recently as- 
sured the members of the Utah associa- 
tion that their work is the most potent 
preventative for the delinquent youth 
of the state that he knows of, as more 
than 90 percent of the delinquents re- 
sult from uneconomical and improvi- 
dential home environment, which the 
man with the rate book can more suc- 
cessfully correct than any other known 
agency. 


Circulated Edwards Resolution 


Doubtless, all who are present recall 
the resolution introduced by Charles 
Jerome Edwards at the Cincinnati con- 
vention which suggested action which 
could be taken to eliminate from the 
business the crooked and unworthy 
agent. In accordance with its provi- 
sions, copies of it were mailed to the 
insurance commissioners of the various 
states, the presidents of various life 
insurance companies, the manager of 
the Life Insurance Presidents’ Associa- 
tion, and the president of the American 
Life Convention. Only four old line 
companies acknowledged receipt of the 














resolution. Ten companies, which are 
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SERVICE = SATISFIES 


Service, the key-note of modern commercial life, has always been 
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New Home Office Building” 


THE Union CENTRAL 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
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a fundamental link in the strong chain of Union Central Benefits. 


U. C. L. SERVICE begins with the writing of 


the application, recommending the particular 
policy best fitted to the individual needs. 


U. C. L. SERVICE includes the re ected risks, 
—the Medical Director in a personal letter ad- 
vising the proper treatment to effect a possible 
cure of any existing impairments. 


U. C. L. SERVICE conserves health; a per- 
fectly equipped laboratory with corps of expert 
analysts at policyholders’ service for the asking. 
Furthermore, every courtesy and accommodation, 
within the power of the Company, offered with- 
out discrimination. 


U. C. L. SERVICE not terminated by death 
but extended to beneficiaries. Invaluable advice 
and assistance rendered for the protection and in- 
vestment of policy proceeds. 


A staff of trained officials, employees and agents 
—experts in their work—stand ready to serve at 
your command. 


For further information address, ALLAN WATERS, 
Superintendent of Agents. 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 


- PRESIDENT 
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members of the American Life Con- 
vention, responded, as did ten insur- 
ance commissioners. 

Copies Sent to Members of Congress 

Among the other resolutions adopted 
at the convention was one introduced 
by former National President Dolph, 
advocating the creation of the national 
department of health. Copies of this 
resolution were sent to all the members 
of both houses of Congress. 

I wish to call attention to certain 
aids in association work which may be 
obtained from the corresponding sec- 
retary. Whenever there is a possibility 
of organizing a local association, the 
corresponding secretary, upon request, 
will be glad to send sample copies of 
“Life Association News” to the pros- 
pective members of such association. 

Then, again, there is the story of the 
life underwriters’ association by former 
National President Scovel. While this 
booklet was published for the informa- 


tion of officers of local associations, | 


and the supply is rather limited, still 
Mr. Ensign will be glad to fill any rea- 
sonable request. 


Model Constitution and By-Laws 


_ It shouid not be forgotten that some 
time ago the executive council prepared 
a “model” constitution, and by-laws, 
which is recommended for adoption by 
local associations. In organizing local 
associations, this model serves its pur- 
pose admirably, and it has been of won- 
derful assistance in preliminary work. 

Nearly 100,000 copies of “The Taxa- 
tion of Life Insurance Policy Holders,” 
by Vice-President Woods, was sent out 
from the office of corresponding secre- 
tary. Copies of this book may be ob- 
tained at nominal figure, and in the 
case of new associations, a limited sup- 
ply will be sent gratis. 

Members of local associations should 
not lose sight of the fact that a life 
underwriter’s library is not by any 
means complete unless it embraces a 
complete set of the proceedings of the 
annual conventions of the National 
association. Mr. Ensign will be glad 
to fill any orders for back numbers of 
these proceedings at $1.50 a copy. 


Should Have Efficient Secretaries 


It is necessary to once again call the 
attention of local associations to the 
necessity of electing as secretaries men 
who are willing to give the office the 
attention which it deserves. The cor- 
responding secretary cannot compel 
the secretary of a local association to 
reply to his letters, and there have been 
several instances where _ secretaries 
seem to regard repeated requests from 
the corresponding secretary as either 
arrogant or simply amusing. At any 
rate, it has been exceedingly difficult 
at times to secure necessary data from 
local secretaries. 


Embarrassment Due to Neglect 


A regular form is sent out from the 
office of the corresponding secretary, 
prior to the time of annual election, 
requesting the names of new officers. 
If the retiring secretary neglects to 
execute this form and return it to the 








corresponding secretary, the difficulty | 


arising is more or less embarrassing. 
Communications intended for the asso- 
ciation are sent to the secretary who 
has retired, and if this retirement has 
been associated with a lack of interest 
in association work, such communica- 
tions are sometimes thrown aside, and 
consequently fail to serve the purpose 
for which they were intended. 


Detail of Distribution 
The various books, pamphlets and 


publications issued from the office of | 
the corresponding secretary during the | 


course of a year, give but a vague idea 


of the work accomplished. Take, for | 


instance, the year beginning immedi- 
ately after the Cincinnati convention. 
To begin with, “Life Insurance 
News” is of course issued each month. 
One thousand four hundred bound 
copies of the Cincinnati convention 
proceedings were issued early in De- 


cember. Six hundred copies of the 
education and conservation bulletin are 
issued every other week; 5,000 copies 
of the pamphlet descriptive of Dr. 
Huebner’s text book; 1,500 copies of 
the programme directory of the con- 
vention; 6,000 copies of the annual 
“Convention Call’; 5,000 copies of tax- 
ation chart, showing how American 
taxation penalizes, while England en- 
courages its insured citizens. Approxi- 
mately, 50,000 other forms are neces- 
sary in the transaction of business, to 
say nothing of letterheads and -envel- 
opes. 

It would probably be a waste of 
good time to review the activities of 
local associations during the past year. 
Every member of each local association 
receives “Life Association News” reg- 
ularly, each month, and therefore the 
members of local associations should 
be thoroughly familiar with the work 
of local bodies. 


New Members Should Be Reported 


In conclusion we desire to emphasize 
the ruling of the executive council with 
regard to new members taken into 
local associations during the associa- 
tion year. Our reason for doing this 
is because a great many complaints 
reach this office from officers of local 
associations that certain members are 
not receiving copies of the “News.” 
Upon investigation it is usually found 
that the names have not been reported 
to the corresponding secretary when 
such members were elected. . Even 
though such names are reported, it is 
necessary that a subscription to. the 
“News” be prorated in order to com- 





ply with the postal rules and regula- 
tions. 
Text of Ruling Is Given 


The ruling referred to is in part as 
follows: 


In the absence of any constitutional re- 
por oagy necessitating the payment of 
ues to the National association on any 
other basis than as outlined in the first 
sentence of Section 1, Article 8, of the 
constitution, the only thing that can be 
done, in fairness to all concerned, is for 
the secretaries of local associations to 
subscribe to the “News” direct, out of the 
funds of the association. This should be 
done on prorata basis. If the member has 
joined one month or thereabouts in_ad- 
vance of the close of the fiscal year, June 
1, remit to the “News” 75 cents; six 
months, 50. cents; three months, or over, 
25 cents; less than three months, the 
“News” will be forwarded to such mem- 
bers without charge. 





NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS PLAN 





Brief Report Was Made As to the An- 
nual Gathering of the Local 
Associations 





Leon F. Foss, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association, was 
unable to be at the convention to make 
a report on the New England Congress 
of Life Underwriters. However, a dele- 
gate from the Boston association made 


a report, the substance of which is as 


follows: 

The New England Congress, held 
April 26 last, was the second of its 
kind, the first having been held in April, 
a year ago. The congress in 1915 was 
held at the American house at Boston, 
and representatives were present from 
all the life underwriters associations 
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in New England. There is no perma- 
nent organization of these congresses. 
The affair each year is arranged for at 
a preliminary meeting of representa- 
tives of various associations. 

The arrangements of the congress, 
including the program, speakers, etc., 
this year were all in the hands of the 
executive committee of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association. Invitations 
to these meetings are extended to life 
insurance men, irrespective of whether 
they are members of local life under- 
writers associations or not. The total 
attendance this year was about 200 and 
of these some sixty odd were not mem- 
bers of any association. Between the 
morning and afternoon sessions lunch- 
eon was served. The congress is gen- 
erally considered as a pronounced suc- 
cess and is extremely helpful to the 
man who carries a rate book. 





Invitation From Los Angeles 


Frank E. McMullen issued an invita- 
tion to the entire convention to make 
a trip to Los Angeles, where steps have 
been taken to entertain the delegates. 
Thursday of next week has been set 
as a day that would probably be most 
convenient for the members to make a 
special automobile trip through the 
residence section of the city and down 
to the beaches. Every delegate and 
every lady in the party were extended 
a hearty invitation to participate in Los 
Angeles hospitality. 





Lawrence Priddy of New York City got 
a rousing reception every time he rose to 
speak. Lawrence knows how to say 
~ i and don’t waste a word in saying 
them. 














lt Pays to Have a Good Opener 


Life insurance salesmen frequently fail in their work 
because they cannot get the right kind of a start in a new community. 
If they had a few friends as boosters, they could add to the number. 




















of this kind. 


locality. 














The 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 


furnishes its men with a superior starter. 
ning to canvass in a new neighborhood, its men have an immediate 
acquaintanceship formed through its Total Abstinence Department. 
community there are excellent people who are teetotalers. 
| LIFE’'S TOTAL ABSTINENCE POLICY appeals immediately to people 
There is a mutual bond of union formed. 
that appeals to a strong sentiment. Our agents thus get a good foothold in every 
These total abstainers form the nucleus of Peoria Life policy- 
holders and from them other prospects are secured. The total abstinence policy is 
the best introduction an agent can take with him in getting new leads. 
be glad to explain our system to those that are interested. 


Address Beienet C. May, President, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 


In begin- 


In every 


The PEORIA 


They have a contract 


We will 
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TAXATION A GOOD TEXT 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE MADE 





Edward A. Woods, Chairman, Urges 
Wide Discussion of Subject 
Before the Public 





In his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on taxation, Edward A. Woods, 
manager of the Equitable Life at Pitts- 
burgh, urged life men to give more at- 
tention to the subject of taxation, not 
only to prevent increases but to secure 
reductions. He said there is no better 
way of advertising the business of life 
insurance. Its relation to poverty, to 
old age dependency, to the state and to 
society at large will all be given point 
by the discussion. The report was as 
follows: 


Associations Appointed Committees 


“Your committee on taxation reports 
that for the current year the following 
associations, in accordance with the 
unanimous resolution of the National 


association, appointed committees on 
taxation. 


Akron, Ohio. Mississippi. 
Baltimore. Mobile, Alabama. 
Boston. Montgomery, Ala. 
Capital District, Oklahoma. 
lbany. Oregon. 

Chattanooga. Philadelphia. 
Chicago. Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati. Puget Sound. 
Colorado. Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. Roanoke. 
Delaware. Rochester, N. Y. 
Detroit. South Dakota. 
Erie, Pa. Springfield, Mo. 
Fort Dodge, Ia. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Indiana. ‘ Toledo, Ohio. 
Iowa. Topeka. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Utah. 
Lima, Ohio. Utica, N. Y. 
Los Angeles. Virginia. 
Louisville. Washington, D. C. 
Lynchburg, Va. West Virginia. 

aine. Youngstown, Ohio. 
Minneapolis. 


Held Meetings on Taxation 


_ “The following associations had meet- 
ings for the discussion of the subject 
of life insurance taxation: 


Atlanta. Louisville. 

Baltimore. Lynchburg; Va. 
uffalo. Maine. 

Capital District, Mississippi. 
Albany. Mobile. 

Cincinnati. Nashville. 

Cleveland. Oklahoma. 

Colorado. Oregon. 

Columbus. Puget Sound. 

Connecticut. Rhode Island. 

Detroit. Roanoke. 

Erie. St. Louis. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Indiana. Topeka. 

Iowa. Utica, N. Y. 

Lima, Ohio. West Virginia. 

Los Angeles. Youngstown. 


Some Neglect Subject 


“Numerous associations have not 
given the matter of taxation the atten- 
tion that it deserves or that was re- 
quested by the National association; 
many associations having neither ap- 
pointed committees nor held meetings 
for discussion of the subject. In order 
to keep this matter alive it must be con- 
tinually agitated and association mem- 
bers should be constantly alert and in- 
formed upon the subject, so that the 
public—and through it legislators—may 
come to a full appreciation of this un- 
necessary evil. 

Probably a Ten Years’ Effort 


_ “And this cannot be done by an active 
interest shown one year and. neglect 
of it the next. Increased taxation of 
policyholders is always before our leg- 
islatures; new, uninformed agents are 
constantly being’ added to our forces; 
and even if increased taxation can be 
avoided without incessant agitation of 
the subject, the great purpose before us 
is to get existing taxation decreased. 
Public opinion, which for fifty years 
has been ignorant on the subject of the 
economic folly of taxing thrift and 
providence, as no other country in the 
world does, cannot be changed in one 
or two years of sporadic effort. It is 
Probably at least a ten years’ task. 


Means of Educating Public 


“Further, there is no better way of 
advertising the great value of life in- 





surance to society than through the 
agitation against, and education regard- 
ing, taxation. Meetings discussing the 
relation of life insurance to poverty, to 
old age dependency, to the home, to 
the state, and to society at large, will 
all be given point when held with the 
definite object of opposing life insur- 
ance taxation and advocating its dimi- 
nution; in fact, even if nothing is gained 
in diminishing taxation or avoiding its 
increase, this opportunity of placing the 
great institution of life insurance before 
the public, would alone justify the con- 
stant activity of every association and 
the appointment of a permanent, active, 
standing committee, and devoting: at 
least one meeting a year to the discus- 
sion of this subject. 


Policyholders Who Are Voters 


“In order to ascertain the number of 
policyholders who are voters, an esti- 
mate has been made with considerable 
care and by various authorities from 
which in various states the number of 
voters can be estimated and a member 
of the legislature or a Congressman 
may be spoken to in terms of his con- 
stituents instead of policyholders in 
general. By using this statement, it is 
easily practicable to estimate the num- 
ber of policyholders in any given ¢on- 
gressional or legislative district. Dif- 
ferent ratios, of course, obtain in states 
where there is woman suffrage from 
states where there is not. 


Method of Estimating 


“Inasmuch as most ordinary and 
about 20 percent of industrial policy- 
holders are voters, the percentage of 
policyholders to constituents or voters 
may be roughly estimated as, in non- 
woman suffrage states, something over 
50 percent, and in woman suffrage 
states, something under 50 percent. 
These are but estimates, and would be 
greater for example in states having 
an unusually large number of industrial 
policyholders, and perhaps be less in 
states having a very heavy colored pop- 
ulation, but are approximately conserva- 
tive. Thus, we may reasonably say to 
a Congressman in a district of 10,000 
voters that any measure affecting life 
insurance will affect at least 5,000 of 
his constituents. 


More Favorable Attitude 


“A more favorable public attitude to- 
ward the taxation of life insurance pol- 
icyholders has already become apparent, 
and this will be helped by the more 
just attitude beginning to pervade as 
to treatment of all corporations, in- 
stead of the antagonistic phase which 
has existed for the past decade with 
increasing virulence until the last one 
or two years, that seemed to assume 
that the public was to be benefited by 
anything that could be wrung from cor- 
porations either for the state or for 
their members. We are recognizing 
that financial war is in its way disas- 
trous, as other forms of war; that co- 
operation and not unrestricted and 
ruinous competition should be the goal; 
and that the public is injured and not 
benefited by damaging the corporations 
which employ, outside of agricultural 
pursuits, by far the largest part of our 
population. 


Foreign Practice Cited 


“Legislation, instead of seeking to 
force insurance companies to carry the 
smaliest surplus, to charge the smallest 
premiums, to pay the most reckless re- 
iunés, and requiring surrender values, 
loans and other features which are at 
least dangerous, should prohibit them 
from charging too low rates, as in 
France; encourage a large surplus; per- 
haps restrict the loan, cash surrender 
values and other privileges, and encour- 
age safety rather than danger, the per- 
sistent instead of the deserting member. 
Such an atmosphere will favor relieving 
policyholders from taxation as well as 
other burdens, instead of the mistaken 
attitude which has pervaded not only 
legislators but the public—that life in- 
surance companies were privately 
owned corporations from which any- 
thing should be wrung that was possi- 
ble and forgetting that they are owned 
































Abtna Service 


Includes All Life Lines 


Agents of the AETNA LIFE 
can offer their prospects the 








widest range of policies 





The 4tna Life Issues 


Participating aud Non- Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating 
Monthly Incomes 
Partnership Policies 
Term Policies 
Group Insurance Policies 
Annuities 


Deferred Endowments 


and Increasing Insurance Policies under 
the Life, 20-Payment Life and 


20-Year Endowment forms. 


Experienced and successful men, 
also successful men without life 
insurance experience, may find sat- 


isfactory opportunity with the 
AETNA LIFE. 


Address 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


OR 
T. B. MERRILL, Sup’t of Agencies 


1005 Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
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by their 25,000,000 members, who are 
injured or benefited according as legis- 
lation injures or benefits the companies. 
Interests the Companies 

“Perhaps one of the greatest things 
accomplished by the association in re- 
cent years has been to demonstrate its 
value in keeping down taxation, to com- 
pony officers and to _ policyholders. 

any companies, for the first time, 
have appreciated the value of the asso- 
ciation because of this help. But if 
the subject be neglected, it will but 
show the misuse of a great opportunity 
in which we could be of so great value. 


Wonld Pay for More Insurance 


“Most of our members have probably 
seen the chart appearing in a recent is- 
sue of the ‘Life Association News’ en- 
titled ‘How American Taxation Penal- 
izes, While England Encourages, Its 
Insured Citizens,’ showing that the 
English comparative saving will buy 
$1,000 more insurance on a $10,000 pol- 
- on the ordinary life plan, because 
of the exemption there of the 2.26 per- 
cent tax the American policyholders 
must pay and the rebate of 5 percent in- 
come tax to the English policyholder, 
if paid for life insurance, up to one- 
sixth of his total income. 

England Adieres to Exemption 

“It is interesting in showing by its 
practice during the present war, the at- 
titude of Great Britain toward so help- 
ful an institution, when unheard of 
taxes are necessary to be raised for the 
very life of the empire, and when every 
possible subject of taxation must come 
up for consideration. It seems that the 
exemption of life insurance taxation has 
led to the purchase of 5-year endow- 
ment policies by persons desiring to 
evade taxation, expressly to secure this 
5 percent rebate in the income tax. The 
government is now trying to remedy 
this evasion, but, notwithstanding this 

erversion of the proper use of the 

aws, even Great Britain, engaged in so 

















ASSOCIATION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Organization Dates from 1907—Membership Increased 
from Thirty-Seven to 112—Originated World’s Congress 














BY W. H. MATSON 


Former President of the San Francisco 
Association of Life Underwriters 
The growth of the association move- 
ment in San Francisco dates from April 
8, 1907, when its first permanent or- 
ganization of life insurance men was 
formed, and a constitution and by-laws 
adopted. The charter members, num- 
bering thirty-two, included the majority 
of leaders in agency work in San Fran- 
cisco. E. H. Lestock Gregory was 
elected as the first president. 
Throughout the eight years of its 
existence, the San Francisco association 
has, at various times, had to cope with 
all of those problems and difficulties 
that fall to the lot of reformative insti- 
tutions; for that is, properly speaking, 
what life associations are. It has taken 
great strides to evolve from the old 
high pressure methods of life insurance 
solicitation into the present almost uni- 
versal system of constructive competi- 








great a struggle, has not taxed life in- 
surance as America does. 


Must Continue Agitation 


“The committee particularly be- 
speaks the renewed and continued co- 
operation of all associations and of all 
members in this important movement. 
As Abraham Lincoln said about slav- 
ery: “We must agitate and agitate and 
continue to agitate until the wind in its 
wanderings and the sun in its course 
shall not look upon a single slave’; so 
eternal vigilance and constant agitation 
are necessary to carry out this great 
service to ourselves, our companies, and 
especially to our policyholders.” 














THE COMPANY THAT MAKES RESULTS 
—NOT ESTIMATES 

















Des Moines 


THE ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


lowa 





cording to their worth. 


and liberality. 





Operating under the strict Iowa deposit law, which 
protects policy holders. Every policy issued is backed 
by the full reserve held by the state. 


The ROYAL UNION is a company that bristles 
with convincing talking points. Enjoying a high rate of 
interest on its assets, its mortality low, its affairs care- 
fully administered, it has an appeal to thinking men. 


The dividends of the company are liberal. Agents 
need not fear competition on this score. 


The ROYAL UNION is the pioneer old line life com- 
pany west of the Mississippi. It has blazed the way in 
many sections. It believes in compensating agents ac- 


It possesses hundreds of testimonials from those that 
have had relations with it, all testifying to its fairness 
































tion that prevails between companies 
and between agents. 


Originated World’s Insurance Congress 


Not only has the life underwriters’ 
association been instrumental in ele- 
vating the standard of life insurance on 
the Pacific coast, but one of the great- 
est movements ever conceived for the 
benefit of all insurance received its first 
impetus in one of its meetings. In 
October of 1910 a resolution was 
passed, which finally resulted in the 
creation of a temporary organization to 
lay plans for a great world’s congress 
of insurance interests. The idea of 
1910 is the reality of today; and only 
as the results of the World’s Insurance 
Congress and its allied events become 
manifest in the future will the life in- 
surance men of San Francisco them- 
selves fully realize the share which 
they have contributed to the better- 
mént of the insurance profession. 


Capturing the Convention 


Ever since the birth of the associa- 
tion movement iri San Francisco it has 
been the ambition of the local frater- 
nity to bring a national convention of 
life underwriters to the Golden Gate. 
The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, through its broad recognition 
of insurance, has offered a legitimate 
reason why the National association 
should yield to the wishes of its west- 
tern members—forcibly expressed in 
the conventions of 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 
and finally in that of 1914, when a 
strong delegation from the entire west 
—boosters for San Francisco and her 
claims— carried the Cincinnati conven- 
tion unanimously. It would not be 
proper to mention this latter campaign 
without at the same time making due 
acknowledgment of the loyal support 
received from the other associations of 
the coast, and we, of San Francisco, 
are pleased to extend to them a cordial 
invitation to act with us as hosts to our 
eastern visitors. 


Marked Extension of Activities 


While the development of association 
spirit in San Francisco has in the main 
been gradual and not restricted to any 
one period of its history, still the focus- 
ing of insurance attention upon San 
Francisco during the last couple of 
years has, no doubt, been largely re- 
sponsible for a marked extension of 
local activities. 

In anticipation of the national meet- 
ing coming to San Francisco in 1915, 
as well as for the purpose of strength- 
ening the association movement through- 
out the entire Pacific coast country, a 
membership contest was started among 
coast associations after the Atlantic 
City convention of 1913. Messrs. H. 
H. Ward of Portland, W. D. Mead of 
Seattle, J. Newton Russell, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, and W. L. Hathaway of San 
Francisco donated a loving cup as a 
perpetual trophy, to be awarded at the 
end of six-month periods to the asso- 
ciation making the largest gain in 
membership. 


Increased Membership 80 Percent 


The general awakening of insurance 
interest in San Francisco extended to 
the life branch in such measure that 
in the first six months’ contest for the 
cup—from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1914—the 
San Francisco association was the win- 
ner. During that period thirty-eight 
new members were admitted. 

Confronted with the necessity of 
sending a thoroughly representative 
delegation to Cincinnati in order to se- 
cure the 1915 convention for this city, 
local members displayed keen enthu- 
siasm in association affairs. Member- 
ship during the year was increased ap- 








W. H. MATSON, San Francisco 
Former President et Francisco Associa- 
n 





proximately 80 percent—the largest 
single gain of any year. 


Preparing for the Convention 


Immediately the convention was defi- 
nitely secured, active preparations were 
begun to look out for its reception and 
entertainmént. A general convention 
committee was appointed, which pro- 
ceeded to secure convention headquar- 
ters, engage hotel accommodations, ob- 
tain speakers and attend to all pre- 
liminary details. Through the insur- 
ance commission of the Exposition 
there has also been secured a special 
day in Exposition life, to be known as 
“National Association of Life Under- 
writers Day,” when exercises will be 
held in the Exposition grounds in honor 
of the national body, and presentation 
of a suitable medal commemorating the 
occasion will be made by an Exposition 
official. 

Now 112 Members 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
San Francisco can also lay claim to 
having been responsible for the exist- 
ence of the “Panama-Pacific Insurance 
Club,” which was organized as a re- 
sult of a resolution passed in October 
of 1914 naming a committee to proceed 
to secure cooperation from other 
branches of the business in San Fran- 
cisco, to the end that a central enter- 
taining body representative of all in- 
surance interests might be formed. 

There are now one hundred and 
twelve members in the San Francisco 
association, and it is still growing. 
The present officers are:. H. R. Hun- 
ter, president; L. B. Messler, vice-presi- 
dent; G. W. Hay, secretary-treasurer, 
and R. L. Stephenson, O. O. Orr, R. O 
Miles and W. A. Wann, executive com- 
mittee. 

That association ideals in San Fran- 
cisco will receive a renewed impetus 
as the result of the National conven- 
tion seems certain. Such an event can- 
not help but have a wide influence 
amongst all who are brought into close 
contact with it, and it will be the carn- 
est endeavor of the Life Underwriters 
Association of San Francisco to reap 
the fullest measure of benefit which can 
possibly accrue through the campaign 
of education and. enlightenment now 
brought directly to our doors. 





Woods Always in the Game 


Edward A. Woods was about the‘ 


busiest man around the convention. 
Ready with a speech, leading a song, 
or shouting out some mirth-provoking 
repartee, Mr. Woods was, without 
doubt, the card of the meeting. 





William LL. Hathaway, commissioner of 
the World’s Insurance Congress, was the 
recipient of congratulations on all sides 
from the delegates. Sought after in the 
crowd, Mr. Hathaway was a marked man, 
counseled by his old friends of many years 
standing and looked up to by the younger 
ones. 
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Economic Force of Insurance 





Purpose of the World’s Insurance Congress Events Described by Secre- 
tary to the World’s Insurance Congress Commissioner— 
Education the Key-Note—Debt 
to the Exposition 





BY GORDON W. HAY 
Secretary to the Commissioner of the World’s Insurance Congress 


DUCATION, the keynote of mod- 
E ern success, is the purpose of the 

Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. 

To convey to the citizenry of the 
world, particularly of this nation, a 
clear understanding of the economic 
force of insurance, is the especial pur- 
pose of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress Events. 

It is a well-known fact that no in- 
stitution can survive, no activity be per- 
mitted a free scope of effort, until 
there has first been impressed upon the 
public mind a thorough understanding 
of its contribution to human welfare. 


Period of Greatest Development 


The business which comes to be 
viewed as a purely mercenary under- 
taking, existing only for the benefit of 
a selected few, soon finds itself without 
popular sympathy, or even legitimate 
sufferance. 

Insurance in this country has passed 
through its period of greatest material 
development. The organizations which 
will perform its commercial functions 
as such for years, perhaps: centuries, 
have been established upon bases so 
secure as to merit fullest public con- 
fidence. 

Must Vindicate Existence 


But in its tremendous material de- 
velopment that stage has been reached 
where in the eyes of the world it must 
vindicate its existence as a business in- 
stitution through an exposition of the 
real humanitarian service being per- 
formed, for public opinion regards with 
distrust the accumulation of such vast 
funds as are necessary to carry out the 
strictly business operations of the 
great insurers, 

Never in the history of the world 
has that public inclination been so 
manifest. In no other line than insur- 
ance has its influence been more re- 
strictive, 

Object Is Universal Education 

So, as the object-of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition is uni- 
versal education, there has been under- 
taken, as a part of its province, the en- 
lightenment of the public mind upon 
the direct relation of the insurance idea 
to the betterment of social conditions, 
illustrating its constructive force in 
race improvement, and disease, accident 
and fire prevention, conservation move- 
ments which are now in wide sway 
throughout the country, but unfor- 
tunately to a large extent without 
proper recognition of their true source 
—insurance. 

Public attention in a large degree is 
now being attracted to the true service 
of insurance, not only through its mul- 
tiplicity of exhibits which have been 
encouraged under the head of social 
economy, but through the many insur- 
ance events being conducted under offi- 
cial exposition auspices during the ex- 
position period. 

World’s Congress Events 


These are known as the World’s In- 
surance Congress Events, for they are 
a part of the congress movement; in 
fact, the outgrowth of the activities of 
its commission, and are, under the di- 
rection of the commissioner, having 
special days and events prepared for 
them in exposition life. Some have 
already been concluded; others are 
scheduled for future dates. The con- 
ventions, meetings and special events 
are as follows: 


American Statistical Association. 
American Insurance Union. 


American Association of Title Men. 

American Life Convention. 

American Peace Congress. : 

American Assn. of Medical Examiners. 

American National Insurance Company. 

American Central Life. , 

American Institute of Actuaries. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 

Aetna Life. ne 

Aetna Accident & Liability. 

Automobile of Hartford. 

American Bankers. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

Board of Marine Underwriters of San 
Francisco. 

Bankers Life. 

Beneficial Life. 

Capitol Life. 

Central Life. 

Columbia Life & Trust. 25H 

California Land & Title Assotiation. 

Columbian National Life. 

Continental Life. 

Continental Casualty. 

California State Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents. 

California Association of Electrical In- 


spectors. 

Equitable Life, New York. 

Farmers & Bankers Life. 

Fire Elimination Day. 

Fraternal Reserve Life Association. 

Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau. 

Field Club (special agents of Northern 
California). 

Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 

Fraternal Brotherhood, Supreme Lodge 

. (Uniform Rank Department and Mem- 
bership League of Northern California). 

Farmers National Life. 

Federal Life. 

Great Republic Life. 

George Washington Life. 

German-American Life. 

Great Western Accident. 

Health & Life Conservation Bureau of the 
Pacific. 

Inter-Mountain Life. 

International Life. 

Intersouthern Life. 

Idaho State Life. 

International Federation of Commercial 
Travelers’ Organizations. 

Jefferson Standard Life. 

Kansas City Life. 

Lamar Life. 

Louisiana State Life. 

Life Conservation Day. 

Liverpool & London & Globe. 

Merchants Life Association. 

Montana Life. 

Missouri Life. 

Mutual Life of New York (Western Divi- 
sion of $100,000 Club, Western Mana- 
gers Association and National $200,000 
Club). 

Metropolitan Life. 

Manhattan Life. 





Marquette Life. 

North American Accident. 
Northern Life. ; 
Nine Years After Event. 
North British & Mercantile. 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Northwestern Mutual Life. 

National Life, U. S. A. 

New York Life. 

National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

New World Life. 

Oklahoma National Life. 

Ohio National Life. 

Pacific Coast Casualty. 

Pan-American Life. 

Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Prairie Life. 

Prudential. 

Pacific Claim Agents’ Association. 

Pacific Mutual Life. 

Pittsburgh Life & Trust. 

Praetorian Day. 

Peoples Life. 

Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs. 

Reliance Life. 

Royal Indemnity. 

Safety First—Accident Prevention Day. 

Southern Life & Trust. 

Southland Life. 

Safety First Conference. 

Tribe of Tollikums (fire insurance field 
men of northwest). \ 

U. S. League of Building & Loan Asso- 
ciations. 

Union Central Life. 

Volunteer State Life. 

World’s Insurance Congress. 
estern Union Life. 

Western States Life. 

West Coast-San Francisco Life. 


“Nine Years After” Event 


The importance of these meetings 
ranges from small company. conven- 
tions to numerous large public dem- 
onstrations, such as the “Nine Years 
After Event” of the week of April 18, 
1915, which celebrated the rise of San 
Francisco from its ashes. The magni- 
tude of the insurance subject as viewed 
by exposition officials, and the confi- 
dence in which they hold the commis- 
sion of insurance events, was well il- 
lustrated by their placing the conduct 
of that important occasion in insurance 
hands, an action which proved to be 
fully justified by what was conceded by 
San Francisco citizens and exposition 
influences to be the most successful 
and largely attended event of exposi- 
tion history to its date. : 


Speakers are Provided 


For all insurance occasions, from 
mammoth public demonstrations to the 
smallest of company conventions, the 
commission of insurance events pro- 
vides speakers to treat the subject of 
the service being performed by insur- 
ance in such a way as to form a con- 
tinual system.of education of the pub- 
lic mind; as well as educate the insur- 
ance men themselves as to the future 
trend which insurance publicity must 
take in order to secure the public con- 
fidence which its great functions war- 
rant. . 

The result is that now, during the 





middle of the exposition period, it is 
conceded by all those who have 


watched the course of events that in- 


surance has been established in its just 
place of public recognition in all great 
undertakings of the future; and if no 
further benefit than this should come 
from the work of the insurance com- 
mission of the Exposition, service of 
everlasting benefit would have been 
performed. 


Congress Crowning Event 


However, insurance men should at 
this time realize that the crowning 
event of all comes with the World’s 
Insurance Congress, the parent under- 
taking, and its objects should be care- 
fully studied. 4 

To properly conduct the congress with 
due regard for the relative importance 
of all influences interested therein, it 
has been necessary to construct a cen- 
tral organization which will be capable 
of securing successful returns upon the 
big subjects of mutual interest. Such 
an organization must be in a position 
to wield the combined insurance influ- 
ence of the nation; yet its creation 
must be on a basis that will leave 
the individual interests of which it is 
composed independent to freely oper- 
ate, as in the past, in such channels as 
are of direct interest to each. 


“Wational Council” Formed 


The National Council of the World’s 
Insurance Congress has been con- 
structed along those lines. It is now 
composed of representatives from nine- 
ty-seven associations having wide in- 
fluence insurance-wise. Each has been 
delegated as an official representative 
with power to act in the proceedings of 
the congress; consequently the expres- 
sions which will emanate from those 
proceedings will be the combined ex- 
pressions of practically the entire insur- 
ance world. 

In the formation of the program of 
the World’s Insurance Congress, its 
commissioner and executive committee 
have been largely guided by the col- 
lective advice of the members of the 
National Council and Advisory Board, 
as being expressive of the ideas of the 
insurance fraternity in general as to 
what a congress program should prop- 
erly contain. in order to carry out its 
avowed purpose, thorough dissemina- 
tion of a knowledge of what insurance 
as an institution stands for in the af- 
fairs of the country. 


Executive Committee’s “Announcement 


The following announcement of pro- 
gram which accompanied its issue di- 
rected to the members of the National 
Council and Advisory Board of the 
World’s Insurance Congress deserves 
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careful. consideration on ‘behalf of 
everyone in any way connected with in- 
surance, as being an indication of the 
compass of the congress movement: 


From an analysis of your reports and 
advices, and the thousands of letters and 
Suggestions reecived from _ insurance 
sources throughout the world, extending 
over a period of several years, your execu- 
tive committee has constructed a program 
for the World’s Insurance nares. to 
convene in San Francisco, Oct. 4, which 
represents a composite view applied to all 
classes of the business. The preparation 
of this program has been an arduous task, 
and the result is submitted with no claim 
of originality, but with an earnest desire 
to best’ serve insurance as a whole. 


Great Agency of Prevention 


Through the performance of its func- 
tion of indemnifying for loss, insurance 
has become the great agent of prevention, 
and the prevention of fire, accident and 
disease, the prolongation of life, means 
the elimination of waste or loss, which 
in turn means the addition of thousands 
of lives and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the wealth of the nation every 
twelvemonth. 

Each branch of insurance performs a 
distinct service, but each in a measure 
overlaps and enters into the service of 
the other. Fire insurance in its efforts to 
minimize the effects of this great destruc- 
tive agent, is also a factor in the pre- 
vention of accidents and the saving of 
lives; life insurance teaches the lesson of 
thrift and saving and caution and adds 
to the force of accident and fire preven- 
tion; accident insurance, in its preven- 
tion work, develops fire elimination ideas 
and is a force in life insurance also. All 
work together for the betterment of citi- 
zenship. 


Joint Educational Plans 


There would appear to be a community 
of interest in these forces that might 
be made the basis for joint educational 
plans for teaching the gospel of service, 
and if the mighty forces of associations 
of underwriters of all classes as they now 
exist can utilize this service'as a working 
basis, it should be the means of quickly 
spreading broadcast an understanding of 
the functions of insurance and help to 
solve the great problems “with which it 
is today confronted. 

There are now ninety-one insurance or- 
ganizations represented in the National 
Council by delegates, and twenty-three 
members of the advisory board, whose 
ideas and suggestions have been incor- 
porated in the program, assimilated with 





the contributions of thousands of individ- 


uals, according to the bse judgment of 
your executive committ 
All members of the coumnaeehen and of 
the National Council, together with all 
members of the organizations represented 
in the council, are cordially and earnestly 
invited to attend the sessions, Formal in- 
vitations are unnecessary. 
Respectfully submited, 
William J. Dutton, chairman, 
Charles H. Holland, 
George I. Cochran, ~ 
Willard Done, 
C. I. Hitchcock, 
Executive Committee. 
W. L. Hathaway, commissioner. 


The program of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress has been divided into 
three distinct sections; the first con- 
sisting of business sessions lasting six 
days, to be held in the great municipal 
auditorium recently erected in the civic 
center of San Francisco by the Exposi- 
tion Company; the second consisting of 
a series of public demonstrations in the 
Court of the Universe on the exposi- 
tion grounds; the third being the final 
session of the National Council, which 
will consider the resolutions resulting 
from’ the congress deliberations. 


Commercial to Humanitarian Aspect 


Section One.—The schedule for the 
first week shows most forcibly the ef- 
fort which has been made to develop 
the insurance idea from its commercial 
to its humanitarian aspect. 

Treating it in order, the first day of 
the congress, Monday, Oct. 4, is opened 
by a member of the congress commis- 
sion, by whom the sessions are for- 
mally given to the charge of a general 
chairman. The customary addresses of 
welcome will be extended, to be re- 
sponded to by a man of wide renown 
in the insurance world. The president 
of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition is to appear before the af- 
ternoon session, telling why insurance 
has been assigned its prominent place 
in exposition affairs, and outlining his 
expectations of congress results. The 
topic “Service Performed by Insur- 
ance” will be in the hands of a man 
who was governor of California during 
the period in which insurance was so 


’ 


great a factor in the reconstruction of 
San Francisco after her great disaster. 


Develop in Proper Sequence 


The service of insurance thus intro- 
duced, the proceedings of the second, 
third and fourth days are to develop it 
in proper sequence, 

“he program of the second day is 
captioned “Constructive Influence of 
Insurance.” It is designed to reveal in- 
surance as a conservator of life and 
property, showing its influence, as ex- 
erted by the various classes of the busi- 
ness, toward universal safety and sta- 
bility. Each speaker is to treat the 
subject from the standpoint of his par- 
ticular branch, outlining the basis upon 
which it can best continue as a con- 
structive force and keeping sight of the 
fact that personal initiative is an essen- 
tial quality in all organization. The 
day is brought to a close by what 
would appear to be a resume of its de- 
velopments, under the topic “The 
Force of Insurance in Social Economy.” 


Speakers From Twelve Associations 


The program of the third day is cap- 
tioned “Associations: the Insurance 
Universities,” for associations are truly 
the means of educating the public in 
the multifarious benefits of insurance. 
The speakers of the third day will rep- 
resent twelve of the leading insurance 
associations of the country, and each 
will, to quote from the program, “re- 
late’ the part that the association with 
which he is identified plays in the eth- 
ics and economics of insurance, and 
outline how its usefulness may best 
be extended so as to bring about an 
understanding of insurance and its 
service among the greatest number of 
people, to the end that there will be 
fewer burdensome restrictions, a reduc- 
tion of expenses and losses, lower costs 
to the consumer, and a wider distribu- 
tion of i insurance benefits to the people 
at large.” 


Broadening Social Economy 
The widening influence of insurance, 








as understood by those directly con- 
nected with the institution, having been 
exploited, the subject ‘ ‘Broadening So- 
cial Economy Through Insurance” will 
be covered on the fourth day by twelve 
speakers from other walks of life, 
whose lines of endeavor have brought 
home to them an understanding of how 
the principles involved in the insurance 
idea have extended to other great or- 
ganized forces of business and society. 
Each speaker will treat the extension 
of prevention and conservation to the 
work of his institution, outlining the 
benefits accrued to the organization, its 
individuals, and society in general. 


Trend Along Other Lines 


With a genuine understanding of in- 
surance service fully established 
through the handling of the subject 
both from the standpoints of the insur- 
ers and the insureds, the trend of the 
fifth and sixth days will be along en- 
tirely different lines, although sequen- 
tial to that of the preceding sessions. 

The fifth day will deal with four of 
the great problems which confront in- 
surance influences, namely: “State Su- 
pervision” and ‘ ‘Taxation for Revenue” 
as present problems, and “National 
Supervision” and “Communistic Ex- 
periments as Obstructions to Insurance 
Progress” as future contingencies. 


First Opportunity Given 


This will unquestionably be the first 
opportunity in the affairs of insurance 
for all branches to jointly discuss in 
single convention four of the greatest 
subjects of mutual interest to all; and 
as the sixth day of the congress is 
announced: as an “open forum,” per- 
mitting further consideration of vital 
topics, decisions of broad importance 
to the future welfare of the business 
can issue upon any or all of these. sub- 
jects which are presented with proper 
force either by advocates or opponents. 

Second Section of Congress 


Section Two.—The second section of 
the congress will consist of four great 
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public demonstrations to be held in the 
Court of the Universe in the exposition 
grounds on Oct, 11, 12, 13 and 14, each 
to be conducted by a special chairman 
of wide reputation. The topics covered 
are “Peace”, “The Conservation of 
Human Life”, “Fire Elimination” and 
“Safety First and Accident Prevention”. 
Their proceedings are expected to de- 
velop the close relationship of the in- 
surance idea to each subject, and as 
they are to be held in the open air in 
the most central location of the Expo- 
sition grounds, where the public is sure 
to attend in tremendous force, they 
should result in a more general under- 
standing than could be secured in any 
other way. 


Organize Permanent Council 


Section Three.—The concluding ses- 
sion of the World’s Insurance Congress 
to be held in the civic ‘auditorium on 
Oct. 15, will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the findings of the resolutions 
committee by the National Council, and 
the organization of that council for the 
purpose of carrying out the plans de- 
veloped during the sessions of the con- 
gress. 

Permanent Organization 


Whether or not the congress move- 
ment shall lead to a wide federation of 
interests in the insurance world is a 
question of serious importance. That 
it should, there is no doubt. The per- 
petuation of the National Council as a 
fusing point of the various forces, as 
contemplated in the ~rogram of the last 
day, would seem to offer a solution to 
many questions that are beyond the 
scope of any segregated influence. 


Debt of Insurance to the Exposition 


In promoting and fostering the In- 
surance Congress and its allied events. 
the exposition has served insurance in 
an inestimable measure. Not only has 
it created for insurance an opportunity 
to organize on an enduring basis, but 
it has, through its liberal allotment of 
space, permitted a public display of in- 
surance exhibits superior to any 
granted by previous expositions. It is 
especially pleasing to observe, in this 
connection. that insurance has been 
classed by the exposition as a distinct 
section of social economy, and the 
great majority of its exhibits are to be 
found under that heading. 





Has Made a Good Record 


Forrest W. Boswell, special agent of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa at Detroit, 
who won the second prize essay, only 
entered the insurance field in October 
of last year. He has made a great suc- 
cess and has not written insurance on 
the side. He has given his ‘yl time 
to business. 

















BASIC ESSENTIALS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


System is Called the Balance 
Wheel of Thought and Action 

















FORBES LINDSAY 
Wupenietantens 6 of the Pacific Mutual Life’s 
hool of Salesmen 
Copyright 1915 by Forbes Lindsay 


N ITS application to business the 
| word “System” conveys the idea of 

gee method, rule and arrange- 
ment. A “System” may be described 
as a comprehensive plan of action and 
the operation of 
that plan. 

System is to suc- 
cess what the works 
are to a watch 
‘Each part is useful, 
perhaps _ essential, 
but the effect is pro- 
duced by the coor- 
dination and coop- 
eration of individual 
pieces. So with one 
of us; he may be 
possessed of intelli- 
gence, energy, ex- 
perience, foresight and other valuable 
qualities, and yet be a failure as a prac- 
tical salesman. To secure efficiency 
from the various factors at his com- 
mand he must bring them into har- 
F gpaaea and economical working or- 
er. 





x * * 


The basic requirements of achieve- 
ment are: 1. A definite conception 
of the purpose. 2. A definite plan of 
action. 

In order to do anything worth while 
you must have a clear-cut idea of your 
object. Set that up as a goal-post. 
Use a liberal piece of hardwood for 
it. Paint it in glowing colors so that 
it may always stand bright and attract- 
ive to your vision. Whenever it be- 
comes tarnished by the storm of ad- 
versity and battered by the impact of 
difficulties, repair it and repaint it. 
Keep it ever fresh. 

It is not sufficient to know what you 
intend to do. You must know pre- 
cisely how you are going to do it. You 
must have a well-considered and feas- 
ible scheme for the accomplishment of 
your project, and success depends upon 
pursuing it with the pertinacity of a 
blood-hound. 

* * * 

Your plan of action will necessarily 
be limited by the resources available. 
The important thing is to turn those 
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resources to the best account. It is 
here that system plays its part. It 
enables you to avoid.waste effort and 
to employ your energies in the most 
profitable directions. It makes pos- 
sible a constant and intelligent control 
of your operations. It keeps you mov- 
ing steadily and surely toward your 
goal. 

Now, the man who is addicted to 
haphazard processes will find it difficult 
to adopt methodical practices; but the 
result will fully compensate for any 
pains that may be entailed in securing 
it. Once acquire the habit of sys- 
tematic work and: your labors will be 
immeasurably lightened, whilst their 
effects will be greatly enhanced. 

* * 


To the individual must be left the 
formulation of the main lines of his 
system. Opportunity, temperament, 
talents and other conditions will influ- 
ence the matter. There are, however, 
certain principles and practices which 
may be laid down as essential elements 
of any efficient system of life insurance 
salesmanship. 

Every one of you must decide upon 
a specific minimum amount of business 
to be paid for by him in the ensuing 
year. This is your immediate goal-to 
be aimed at with all the determination 
you can maintain. Let us assume that 
this mark is $100,000. Then you should 
start each month with the accepted 
task of paying for $10,000 or, better 
still, each week with the purpose of 
paying for $2,500. 

ae Wa 
Personally, I have found it advanta- 





geous to reduce this unit period of 
effort to the working day. When I 
carried the rate book regularly I made 
it a rule to do something each day that 
definitely advanced my interests. If at 
noon I could not look back at such an 
accomplishment my efforts were in- 
creased in the remaining hours. Oc- 
casionally I found it necessary to work 
during an evening in order to avoid 
a break in my rule. That, for the 
sake of discipline and moral effect more 
than anything ae, 
* 

The sini a regular hours is 
obvious, and few of you need admoni- 
tion in this respect. I am not quite 
so sure that we all appreciate the op- 
portunities that are to be found at 
unusual times of the day. In every 
community there are business men who 


may be most favorably interviewed be-. 


fore 9 o’clock, after 5, or on Saturday 
afternoon. A few enterprising agents 
reap rich harvests by specializing in 


these comparatively neglected cases. 


* * &* 


Most of you are using the calendar 
card system. Let me urge upon any 
man who is not employing it to do so 
without delay. It is the easiest and 
most effective way of keeping track of 
your business. It enables you literally 
to place your hand on all your pros- 
pects in a moment. If properly kept it 
makes the oversight of an engagement 
impossible. In connection with this 
system I strongly recommend the habit- 
ual practice of reviewing on the pre- 
ceding evening the cards for the fol- 
lowing day and preparing by thought 
and calculation for the ensuing inter- 
views. 

* * Ok 

It is advisable to have a systematic 
method of treating prospects. The fol- 
lowing suggestions have proved effect- 
ive as working rules: 

Enter upon the first interview with 
the thought of closing, if possible. If 
a second interview is necessary, se- 











no better. 


C. W. Brandon, President 














THE ACID TEST 
The Amount Saved Per Thousand 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY paid all expenses, paid all claims, paid 
liberal dividends to both policyholders and stock- 
holders, put up the legal reserve, and in addition, dur- 
ing the past four years saved in net surplus per 
thousand of renewal business in force an average of 
six dollars and thirty cents per year. 


In four years the COLUMBUS MUTUAL has added 
to surplus two and one-half times as much as it has 
paid in dividends to policyholders. | 


An earning power such as this 
means low cost life insurance 

The Schedule of Dividends to Policyholders was in- 
creased last year and will be increased again this year. 
A billion of insurance will make us no stronger and 
Direct Contracts. 
robbing of Peter to pay Paul. 
WITH US THAN WISH YOU HAD. 


The Columbus Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Columbus, Ohio 


Vested Reneuals. No 
BETTER WORK 


D. E. Ball, Secretary 
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Agents and Brokers Representing Che 
Cravelers Possess Great Advantages 


O LIFE INSURANCE. O 


ie UR Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance Policies 


guarantee every figure and eliminate all uncertain- 
ties. They contain a disability clause by which in event of 
permanent total disability before age sixty, the policy im- 
mediately matures for the full value by the payment of a 
guaranteed income to the disabled insured. 
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That the merits of this form of life insurance appeal to business men 
is evidenced by the fact in the percentage of increase during the last 
five years The Travelers stood second among all the leading life insur- 
ance companies in the country. . 


Our Accident and Health Policies are famous the world over for 
their broad coverage, prompt payment and fair spirit of adjustment. 


Our Compensation and Liability Policies afford the most complete 
coverage and afford a service of inspection and safety engineering for 
the prevention of accidents the most efficient in the world. 


The agent and broker who can supply these several needs 
possesses the broadest and most remunerative field for his 
efforts. One aids the other. 


a L] 


Moral: 
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WILLIAM J. DUTTON, San Francisco 
Chairman World’s Insurance Congress 





cure a definite appointment for it, and 
make that as near to the first as you 
can. Later in the same day is the best 
time. 

After two interviews with a prospect, 
provided you have fully stated your 
proposition, strike him off your list 
unless he can advance a good reason 
for prolonging the negotiation. 

* + + 


Each of these rules is based on the 
idea of conservation of time and en- 
ergy. Why should you make the first 
interview merely a prelude if you may 
make it the finale? When you have 
made an efficient canvass, why waste a 
great degree of its effect by an inordi- 
nate postponement of the second in- 
terview? Unless you are constantly 
vigilant, a large amount of your valu- 
able time will be wasted by men who 
are not genuine prospects. You must 
have some method of test and bring 
it into play without needless delay. 

* * x 


The value of system depends upon 
its observance. There is the widest 
difference possible between a_theo- 
retical system and a practical system. 

Adhere to your system firmly. That 
is not to say that there should never 
be a deviation from it. The expert 
whist player is he who knows when to 
depart from rule. So the rigid discip- 
linarian should know when to relax. 

* * x 

Your system should be a means, not 
an end. To be serviceable, it must be 
an instrument in your hands, not 
shackles on your feet. Some men,.sys- 
tematize themselves until you can hear 
them creak as they work. 

At the Paris exposition a clock was 
exhibited which had 3,999 parts. When 
it was set going, one little wheel began 
to revolve, and that set another in mo- 
tion; the second started a third, and so 
on until, at the end of an hour, the 
movement was imparted to the largest 
wheel of all, which turned once. 
Thereupon, after all this pother, the 
single hand of the clock was operated. 

That was a highly systematized time- 
piece, but it represented an enormous 
amount of unnecessary energy. 

The life insurance agent’s system 
should be simple—the simpler the bet- 
ter. It may be amply adequate and 
consist of no more than a card index 
and a set of strict rules for the regula- 
tion of working hours. 





H. BR. Hunter, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association, which 
organization had the distinction of being 
host to this year’s convention, proved him- 
self to be an able master of ceremonies. 
Much credit is due him for the smooth 
working out of the many features of the 
program. 





Ever notice how one little taste of suc- 
cess makes a man long for all he can 
swallow? 


COMPETITION OF STATE 


DISCUSSION ON RESOLUTION 





J. E. Meyers of Aetna Life at Minne. 
apolis Has Paper on Question of 
Government Insurance 





At the Cincinnati convention last 
year a resolution recommending that 
at the 1915 convention time be allotted 
for the discussion of state insurance. 
The recommendation was followed and 
time was assigned for the discussion 
at the opening of the second day of 
the San Francisco convention, with 
former President Frank E. McMullen 
of Los Angeles as president. The reso- 
lution was introduced by J. E. Meyers, 
manager of the Aetna Life at Minne- 
apolis, and Mr. Meyers was to take 
part in the discussion. He was unable 
to attend the convention, but sent his 
paper to E. H. L. Gregory of the Aetna 
at San Francisco to be read. The pa- 
per was as follows: 


Political Influence of Underwriters 


“Our attitude in political matters as 
a rule has been a negligible one and 
perhaps our influence in the past has 
been commensurate with our attitude. 
Not until within a very recent period 
has our association taken a stand and 
shown that it could accomplish things, 
not in its own but the policyholders’ 
and companies’ interest when the lat- 
ter had failed. I refer to the modifica- 
tion of the New York laws and more 
recently to our national legislation in 
reference to taxation of life insurance 
via our income tax law. 


One Attempt Woeful Feature 


“The successful man in any vocation 
anticipates possible difficulties and 
avoids them or prepares to meet them. 
The failure refuses to be bothered, un- 
til the emergency presents itself, and 
with the usual result. Many in our vo- 


attitude as expressed by our legisla- 
tures on this question, or pooh-pooh 
the idea of any likelihood of a serious 
or successful attempt being made by 
the state to engage in the business, 


ful failure. 
will not permit enumerating details of 
bills, etce., introduced in the various 
state legislatures affecting life insurance 
nor to thoroughly discuss the situation. 


Past Measures Not Constructive 


“Tn the past these have been of a de- 
structive, not constructive nature. By 
this I mean that our legislative bodies 
have looked to the vast funds being ac- 
cumulated under life insurance re- 
serves, not as a fund to be encouraged, 


revenue, little realizing that this very 


the greatest revenue producer for the 
state by preventing want and misery, 
thereby relieving the state of the care 
that would be required of it to pro- 
vide for dependents directly and indi- 
rectly. 


Foresees Compulsory Insurance 

“I believe the destructive period has 
passed and we may soon see the day 
when legislators, realizing that the state 
has a right to protect itself, will do 
what European governments have done 
in their industrial development, namely, 
by compulsory legislation compelling 
its citizens to protect it (the state) 
from the necessity of providing for de- 
pendents in old age as well as the 
widows and orphans. Insurance and 
old age pensions in Germany and old 
age pensions in England may, and I be- 
lieve will, in time, be engrafted on our 
system of government. In the past, 
due to our great prosperity, we have 
not had to face these problems and our 
people have voluntarily been providing 





for their dependents, but will this al- 


cation give little thought to the state’s | 





since the one attempt made has ap- | 
parently to date resulted in such a woe- | 
A five-minute discussion | 





ways be left to those who are willing 
to do this or will not the time come 
that the improvement will be com- 
pelled to provide directly or indirectly 
for their dependents also? 


Learn From European Governments 


“We can, with profit, look for ex- 
amples of constructive efficiency, as 
well as destructive, to some European 
governments. We are teaching the 
world a higher regard for humanity in 
government and such a regard for hu- 
manity means not the destruction or 
neglect of future generations, but their 
conservation and protection. Life in- 
surance and old age insurance do this. 
Then, when our representatives who 
make our laws look about them for 
means to serve their ends and see the 
great aggregations of life insurance 
funds in the hands of our great com- 
panies, instead of exploiting this fund 
will consider conserving it. 


State Control of Funds 


\ 

“Tf state insurance to their minds is 
a failure may not a shorter cut suggest 
itself to them, i. e., either national or 
state governments taking over or con- 
trolling these funds? If the state has a 
right to regulate it may have a right to 
control. We are moving fast from one 
point of view to another. 

“The nineteenth century made won- 
derful changes in the world’s viewpoint 
of what constitutes progress and hap- 
piness. The first fifteen years of the 
twentieth have equaled, probably, all 
that was made in the preceding one 
hundred years. Then what may we ex- 
pect in every direction for the future? 
We need not fear agitation, so that it 
be frank, open and honest, but we do 
need to fear ignorant agitation and leg- 
islation in life insurance. 


State Selection of Agents 


“If we concede the state has a right 
of insisting that none shall engage in 
our vocation, but those licensed by it, 
then we must concede that it has the 
right of selection. It is your duty to 
take a part in the government and see 
that the creations of your government 
are in the interest of the people. Is it 
to the interest of the people that the 


| states should organize themselves into 


insurance companies? By government, 
I mean state or national. 


Proposal Not Improbable 


“The organization of our insurance 
commissioners was probably one of the 


| wisest movements achieved in the in- 


but rather from which to derive some | 





; through many failures. 


terest of conservative insurance legisla- 
tion. That organization has been an 
educator and conservator and deserves 
our hearty support and commendation. 
It will be of inestimable value wher- 
ever and whenever this question of 
state insurance comes up. Minnesota’s 
commissioner, S. D. Works, who has 
been for many years a leading senator 
of that state, when addressing the Min- 
neapolis association, stated in answer 


revenue ‘ | to one of our leading members, speak- 
institution that they were taxing was | 


ing of the idea of state life insurance 
lightly, said the member did not realize 
that the question even in that state 
where there was as yet no intimation 
that such enactments might be sought, 
was more likely to be raised than he 
realized. 


Would Be Subsidized Competitor 


“Are we fearful? No, but the writer 
believes in preparedness, not with de- 
structive but constructive service, co- 
operation and guidance. If state insur- 
ance comes in other lines, it may come 
in life. Success comes generally only 
No competi- 
tor is so dangerous as a subsidized or 
bankrupt one. The state would be a 
subsidized one. 


Effect on Agents’ Compensation 


“When the state employs agents and 
eventually secures efficient ones, what 
will the compensation of all be? Will 
it be commensurate with services ren- 
dered? These are questions that must 
be solved and they will come to us. 
Should we pursue a course of ‘eat, 








‘CHARLES C. MOORE, San Francisco 
President Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition 





drink and be merry for tomorrow we 
die,’ or do our duty as citizens of our 
great commonwealths and help in con- 
structive and guiding work? I am not 
sounding this as a note of warning, but 
rather to urge cooperation with the 
state in which you live. 


May Follow Appreciation of Insurance 


“Not only individuals, but local asso- 
ciations might do well to discuss these 
matters with their leading representa- 
tives. So long as our companies ren- 
der a maximum of service at minimum 
cost and this is understood by the pol- 
icyholder and people I believe there is 
but little danger, but let the people ap- 
preciate that every producing human 
life is of value and that value should be 
safeguarded by insurance, then compul- 
sory insurance laws will follow and the 
idea of looking to the state for the pro- 
tection may also follow. 

“To me the experimental period 
seems dangerous and warrants the seri- 
ous thought of those engaged in our 
vocation.” 





LAWRENCE PRIDDY 


_ Lawrence Priddy enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having made the $200,000 Club 
of the New York Life every year he 
has been with the company, fifteen 
consecutive years. Mr. Priddy is a 
Virginian by birth, forty-one vears old, 
and a graduate of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. He began with the 
Richmond branch of the company in 
1900 and in 1903 was transferred to 
Baltimore as an agency director. In 
1905 he went to the Union Square 
branch, New York, in a similar capacity 
and is still connected with that office, 
but now devotes all of his time to per- 
sonal production. His average is about 
$500,000 a year and in 1910 he was 
president of the company’s $200,000 
Club, having produced $1,157,000 of 
insurance on 107 applications. Last 
year Mr. Priddy was president of the 
New York Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is given credit for influ- 
encing the New York Life to with- 
draw its special low commissioned pol- 
icies that were announced early this 
year. 





LAZY FOLES’ EXCUSES 
(Changed from time to time to suit the 
season) 

It’s too hot to work. 

It’s too cold to work. 

It’s too rainy to work. 

It’s too dry and dusty to work. 
I prefer not to work. 





No Insurance Carried 
In a small town a restaurant proprietor 
who is a close observer of the table man- 
ners of some of his guests, has posted the 
following sign: 
“Not Responsible for Injuries Caused by 
Eating with Knives.”—Indianapolis News. 





“Teacher,” said the thinking Sunday 
school lad, “I can’t think of anything 
which it is more blessed to give than re- 
ceive, except castor oil.” 
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Exhibits at the 


Big Exposition 





Displays Illustrating Prevention and Protection Made by Insurance 
Companies and Others Show Public Welfare Work in Many 


Phases—Great Industrial 


Corporations Take Part 





BY GARNER CURRAN 
Deputy Commissioner, World’s Insurance Congress Events 


life, property and credits—is the 

true basis of our national welfare. 

At no time in the history of under- 
writing has this been so strongly em- 
phasized as in this year 1915 at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

At San Francisco, on the eastern 
shore of the Pacific, where the Occi- 
dent and the Orient meet, a great uni- 
versity, representing an expenditure of 
$50,000,000, is bringing together scien- 
tists and students from all over the 
world. While most of the civilized na- 
tions are at war, there we find a won- 
derful display of all the arts and indus- 
trics which contribute to the happiness 
and comfort of mankind. 

In no building will you find an ex- 
hibit showing the strength of the armies 
and navies of the various countries. In 
marked contrast to such displays is 
found much which pertains to the con- 
servation of life and property instead 
of destruction. 


Wonderful Progress Made 


Even a casual observation impresses 
the visitor, as he passes through the 
great exposition palaces, with the won- 
derful progress made in the last few 
years in public welfare work by na- 
tional, state and corporate bodies. Al- 
most at every hand one finds “Safety 
First”, “Health Conservation”, “Fire 
Prevention” and similar subjects the 
dominant features of the displays. And 
in addition to the strictly insurance ex- 
hibits, we find the great industrial cor- 
porations like the United States Steel 
Corporation, National Cash Register, 
Ford Automobile Company, and others, 
also emphasize the work being done to 
better the housing conditions of their 
employes, and to provide every possi- 
ble protection while they are at work. 

Opportunity to Review Work 


No insurance man who takes any 
pride in his profession, or who wishes 
to advance, can afford to miss: the op- 
portunity to review the work which is 
being done along all lines of underwrit- 
ing in this and other countries. 

Many of the exhibits have been in- 
stalled as a result of the work of the 
commission in charge of the World’s 
Insurance Congress Events, which has 
prepared a syllabus of exhibits of inter- 
est to underwriters, which will assist 
students and others in a careful, sys- 
tematic survey of the numerous dis- 
plays covering all branches of insur- 
ance and public welfare work by the 
various nations, states and corpora- 
tions. This list is as follows: 


INSURANCE EXHIBITS 


World’s Insurance Congress Events, San 
Francisco. Rest and reading room, where 
ean be found a complete insurance lib- 
rary; books of reference and other ac- 
commodations for the visitor. 


International Order of Kings’ Daugh- 
ters and Sons, Oakland, Cal. Palace of 
Mines. 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md. Pal- 
ace of Mines. 

Modern Woodman of America, Rock 
Island, Ill. Palace of Mines. 

National Union, Toledo, Ohio. Palace of 
Mines. 

Royal Indemnity, New York. 

Royal Neighbors of America. Palace of 


Mines. 
Swedish Insurance Finance. Swedish 
of 


Pavilion. 

Prudential Insurance Company 
America, Newark, N. J. Palace of Mines. 
Original and facsimile documents, show- 
ing the beginning and development of in- 
surance from 1000 B. C., including fire and 
marine, as well as life. Charts show early 
forms and contracts, and the history of 
insurance is displayed in a concise, easily 
comprehensible and most interesting man- 
ner, both for the insurance man who may 
visit the pavilion and the layman with 
only the insured’s interest to attract him. 


| NSURANCE—the conservator of 





This exhibit naturally emphasizes life in- 
surance growth and conditions, and ten. 
sections comprising 320 charts and nu- 
merous models are requited to give full 
treatment to the subject. The ten sec- 
tions into which the exhibit is divided are 
as follows: 
Sec. 1. Prudential methods and results. 
Sec. 2. Prudential industrial and ordinary 
mortality experience. Sec. 3. The mortal- 
ity of the western hemisphere. Sec. 4. 
American health problems. Sec. 5. The 
documentary history of insurance. Sec. 6. 
Life insurance throughout the world. Sec. 
7. Life insurance architecture. f§Sec. 8. 
Model of the Rock Gibraltar and histori- 
cal documents and data relating to Gib- 
raltar. Sec. 9. Awards and medals re- 
ceived by the Prudential at previous in- 
ternational expositions. Sec. 10. Models 
of the home office of the Prudential. 
RBossia, Petrograd. Palace of Mines. 
Display of a number of company’s branch 
offices in Russia and other countries, and 
charts covering fire, accident and marine 
insurance in Russia, Asia, continental 
Europe and the United States. 


INSURANCE EXHIBITS IN THE COL- 
LECTIVE INSURANCE AND UNIVER- 
SAL SAFETY EXHIBIT 


Under the above exhibit, in block 10 of 
the Palace of Mines, under the Depart- 
ment of Social Economy, the following 
have participated in such organized form 
as to prove a superior attraction for those 
interested in insurance subjects: 

ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


American Museum of Safety, New York. 
Miscellaneous collections of devices as- 


ticular reference to the prevention of ac- 
cident from the operation of machinery; 
a extinguishing devices; danger signs, 
etc. 

Live-a-Little-Longer General Commit- 
tee, Rochester, N. Y. Wall exhibit, signs 
and charts illustrating welfare work and 
system in operation in various schools. 

National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Electrically operated, mechanical 
model of the institution of life insurance 
being drained of $24 every minute, day 
and night, through taxation of life insur- 
ance premiums for the benefit of the gen- 
eral revenues of the various states, and 
at the expense of the thrifty insured. 
The model is explained by signs and liter- 








suring the safety of the public, with par- | P’ 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ia. 

British America, Toronto, Canada. 
California State Life, Sacramento, Cal. 
Commonwealth Bonding & Casualty, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Consolidated Casualty, Louisville, Ky. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Il. 
Delaware’ Underwriters, Philadelphia, 


a. 

Equitable Life, New York. 

Farmers National Life, Chicago, Il. 
First National Fire, Washington, D. C. 
Georgia Casualty, Macon, Ga. 

wen Washington Life, Charleston, 


. Va. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York. Edw. 
nae & Sons, general agents, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Great Republic Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Tex. 
Great Western Accident, Des Moines, Ia. 
Guardian Casualty & Guaranty, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Hartford Fire, Hartford, Conn. 
Home, New York. 
Tlinois Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn. 
Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


sachusetts dent, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Bo: , Boston, Mass. 

Masonic Mutual Life, Washington, D.C. 

Metropolitan Life, New York. 

Mu Life, New York. 

National Life, U. 8. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Newark Fire, Newark, N. J. 

New York Life, N. Y. 

Nord-Deutsche, Hamburg; U. S. Branch, 
New York. ‘ 

North American Accident, Chicago, Ill. 

North British & Mercantile, England; 
U. S. Branch, New York. 

Ohio Parmers, Le Roy, Ohio. 

Qld Colony Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peoples National Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Pittsburgh Life & Trust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presbyterian rs Fund for Life 
Insurance, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Provident Life & Trust, Philadelphia, 


a. 
Prudential, Newark, N. J. 
Prussian Life, Germany; U. S. Branch, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Republic Casualty, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Beserve Loan e, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rossia, Petrograd; U. S. Branch, Hart- 
“a al, england U. §. Branch offi 
yal, E ; U. S. Branch offices 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago and San 


Francisco. 
Security Life, Chicago, Il. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
un Insurance Office; Pacific Coast 
Branch, San Francisco, Cal., Willard O. 


Wayman and Carl A. Henry, joint general 
agents. 

Svea, Sweden; Edw. Brown & Sons, gen- 
eral agents, San Francisco. 

Transylvania Casualty, Louisville, Ky., 
by Ben L. Bruner, president. 











GARNER CURRAN, San Francisco 


Deputy Commissioner World’s Insurance 
Congress 





ature on taxation. Wall exhibit, “Life 
Insurance as a Life Vocation.” 

Panama-Pacific Insurance Club, San 
Francisco. Rest and reading room. Gen- 
eral headquarters at exposition. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Agricultural,, Watertown, N. Y. Edw. 
Brown & Sons, general agents, San Fran- 
cisco. 
American Automobile, St. Louis, Mo. 
American Bankers, Chicago, II. 
‘ , erm Central Life, Indianapolis, 
nd. 
American Credit Indemnity, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Seereenet, onsen: New York, 
Chicago and San ancisco departments. 











Union Central Life, Cincinnati, O 

| West Coast-San Francisco Life, San 
| Francisco. 

| Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, O. 
| Western Assurance, Toronto, Canada. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Brown, Edw. & Sons, San Francisco, 

Nabors, J. B., & Sons, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pandolfo, S. C., San Antonio, Tex. 

Wayman, W. O., & Henry, Carl A., San 
Francisco. 

ae * od 
MANUFACTURERS 

Allan Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Safety set screws. 

American Abrasive Metal Company, 
New York, Safety treads for stairs. 

Angell Elevator Lock Company, Boston. 
Safety stop for elevator and mine cages. 

Badger Fire Extinguisher Company, 
Boston. Fifty gallon chemical engine. 

Carboy Incinerator Company, New York. 
Device attached to carboys eliminating 
~~ to operator from splashing chem- 
icals. 

Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pa. Safety tool henner i 

_Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Apparatus complete with 
oxygen generating system; asbestos suit 
used in mine rescue work; pulmotor. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
any, Wilmington, Del. Oil seal hose box 
or unlined linen hose and exposed hy- 
drants; V plates for insulating and sepa- 
rating steam lines passing through in- 
flammable walls. 

Gorham Engineering & Fire Apparatus 
| pong mer San Francisco. Pyrene hand 
fire extinguishers; smoke helmet. 

Hammacher, Schelemmer & Co., New 
York. Hollow set screws. 

Hess Steel Castings Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Safety hopper car wrench. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
J. First aid cabinet. 

Kings Superior Axe Company, Canton, 
Conn. Fire axes. 

Eriepe & Reinhardt, New York. Punch 


Pittsburgh, 


ge Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Guards for circular saws, planes and 
wood shapers. 
Mann & Wilkomm, Germany. Model of 
elevator with safety stops. 
Morewood Standard Safety Device Com- 
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any, N. Y. 
ow cleaners. 

Morrison Safety Ladder-Foot Suction 
= Company, Lowell, Mass. Safety 
adder. 

National Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
Safety hooks and bucket hoist; safety 
— for feed valves; safety sign ‘‘man in 
oiler.” 

Never Slip Safety Clamp Company, New 
York. Horizontal and vertical safety 
clamps for: boiler plate. 

New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, 
Pa. Safety wrenches for hopper cars; 
safety shield for spelter ladle; safety 
ladder and fire escape. 

New York Edison Company, New York. 
Ground stock to test high tension feeder 
before joint is opened for repairs; medical 
cabinet, consisting of oxygen tank, reclin- 
4 chair, blanket and head rest; first aid 

t 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Emery wheel with safety guard. 

Patent Scaffolding Company, New York. 
Model of safety scaffold. 


Safety belt for use of win- 


Pennsylvania Wire Glass Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Sieber eras Nozzle Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Templeton Kenley Company, Chicago. 
Safety jack. 
Willson Safety Glass Company, New 
York. Safety goggles. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Ben P. Branham Printing Company, 
Chicago. : 
Insurance Educator Company, Louisville, 


y. 
Insurance Field Company, Louisville, 


y. 
Safety Press, The, Inc., New York. 
Sanborn Map Company, San Francisco 
Branch Office. Underwriters fire map of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion as wall exhibit. 
* cd sd 


FIRE PREVENTION EXHIBITS 


Aero Fire Alarm Company. Palace of 
Mines. Also working exhibit covering 
all buildings. 

Automobile Fire Apparatus. Working 
exhibit in connection with fire depart- 
ment of Exposition grounds. American 
La France Fire Engine Company. 

_F xtinguisher. General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co. of Providence. Palace of 
Mines. 

Fire Exti hers. Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Co., eveland. The Mine, Palace 
of Mines. 

Fire Hose & Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. The Mine, Palace of Mines. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company. Edu- 
cational charts on fire prevention. Palace 
of Mines. 

Municipal Fire Prevention Work. New 
York City building. 

Signal System. Working exhibit on Ex- 
position grounds, Star Electric Company 
of Rochester, N. Ys. 

Water Meters, Fire Service Meter, Tri- 
dent Protective Water Meter. Installed 
by Neptune Meter Company. Palace of 
Machinery. In use all over Exposition 
grounds. 

* * * 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION EXHIBITS 


Accident Prevention. Aetna Life, Palace 
of Mines. 
Accident Prevention Work of California 
ustrial Accident Commission. 
Palace of Mines 


Aetna Accident & Liability. Palace of 
Mines. This exhibit, which is in charge 
of safety engineers, outlines the prevent- 
ive factors of insurance, and consists of 
a large number of charts compiled prin- 
cipally from its own experience from 1891 
to 1913. Three of the charts show plans 





of’ safety organizations in the various in- 
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dustrial plants having from 50 to more 
than 1,000 employes. Other charts show 
the classification of accidents and causes. 
There are also multiplex cabinets with 
photographs of safety devices, accurately 
covering the entire field of several indus- 
tries, from some of the largest plants in 
the United States. Incorporated with this 
display are a number of caution signs for 
general distribution, which point out the 
good and bad practices of workmen and 
employers. A model factory, on a one 
inch to the foot scale, complete in every 
detail and all machinery working as it 
would be in a regular plant. One side is 
devoted to unguarded machinery and the 
other to the same machinery with the 
guards and other improvements which can 
be installed for a small cost. 

Electric Safety Lamps for Mines. Con- 
cordia Safety Lamp Company. Palace of 
Mines, The Mine. 

High Tension Wiring, 20, 15, 10 years 
ago and today. Technical Publishing Co. 
Palace of Machinery. 

Pressure and Recording Gauges. Mine 
Safety Appliance Company, Pittsburgh. 
, Palace of Mines, The Mine. 

Protective Motors, Dynamos, Ventilat- 
ing Fans. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. Palace of Machinery. 

Regulation and Inspection of Factories. 
Statistics of industrial accidents and 
means for prevention; employers’ liabil- 
ity; welfare work. Social insurance; re- 
tirement pensions for employes. By In- 
ternational Harvester Company. Palace of 
Agriculture. 

Rescue Truck. Palace of Mines. White 
Company, Cleveland. 

Safety Lamps. Palace of Mines, The 
Mine. Ackroyd & Best, Ltd. 

Safety Devices for Band Saws and 
Wood Workers. Palace of Machinery. 
Crescent Machine Company. 

Safety Valves. Palace of Machinery. 
Crane Company. 

Safety Device. Eclipse Scaffolding 
Company. Palace of Machinery. 

Saw Guards. E. C. Atkins & Co., Pal- 
ace of Manufactures. 

Safety Mine Lamps. Koehler Manufac- 
turing Co., Palace of Mines, The Mine. 

Safety Gasolene Pumps. S. F. Bowser. 
Palace of Transportation. 

Safety Kerosene Torch. Hauck Manu- 
facturing Co., Palace of Machinery. 

Safety Mine Lamps. National Lamp 
Works. Palace of Mines, The Mine. _ 

Safety Scaffolds. Patent Scaffolding 
Company. Palace of Machinery. 

Safety Elevator Control. Randall Ele- 
vator Door Control. Device in operation. 
Palace of Mines. 

Safety Glasses. Palace of Machinery. 
Cabinet of safety glasses for workmen. 

he value of these glasses is demon- 
Strated by a number of broken and other- 
wise damaged pairs which had undoubt- 
edly saved the eyesight of the wearer. 

Safety Ladder. 
Palace of Transportation. Safety device 
which prevents ladder from slipping on 
any surface. 

Safety Device. South Pacific Company. 
Palace of Transportation. 

Safety Set Screws. The Bristol Com- 
poaazet  eone ei Mane ining 3 try 

y Devices in the Indus H 

YF the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Palace of 
ines. Displays of equipment. The bu- 

ae has a welfare exhibit which gives 
ut a hint of the great work accomplished 

y its investigation, of sanitation, water 
fupPlies, sewage disposal systems, proper 
thesing, and other phases pertaining to 
i € general welfare of the works. This 
3 shown by map of an industrial village. 
O08 of rations given twice daily of meth- 

5 of rescue work at mines. 
vp anitation and Welfare Work of the 

- 8. Steel Corporation. Moving pictures. 
Palace of Mines. 

Woir ea,ana Carbide Lamps for Miners. 
am Am 

The Mine, Pulses of Meee” Of Americe. 

e Machine for Waterworks. 
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NOW READY 


POLICYHOLDERS DIGEST for 1915 


BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 
150 PAGES MORE THAN LAST YEAR 


THIS IS A BOOK 


THAT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 
THAT MAKES FOR FAIR COMPETITION 


THAT DIRECTS LIFE INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT ALONG. THE 
RIGHT LINES 


IN A NUTSHELL, IT CONTAINS 


(1) THE COST: Premium Rates, Five Year Ages, All Companies; Premium Rates, 65 Larger Companies, 
All Ages, 12 Standard Forms; Premium Rates, Three Sample Ages, 25, 35, 45, Every Form of Policy 
Issued by All Companies. {Cash Values, Three Standard Forms, 20 Years. Q Dividends, Illustration 
First Five years. @ Net Cost, Both in Case of Continuance and Surrender, Five Year Illustration, 
Based on Present Dividend Schedule Participating Companies and Twenty Years, Nonparticipating 
Companies, Three Standard Forms. 

(2) THE POLICY: Complete Analysis and Digest of Three Standard Policy Forms Under 87 Questions— 
the Most Complete and Detailed Analysis Yet Made: Retroactive Principles in Practice, the Only 
Compilation of the Kind. 

(3) THE COMPANY: Complete Analysis of Annual Statements, Under 57 Heads, Income, Disbursements, 
Insurance Exhibit, Assets, Liabilities and Gain and Loss, Including Carefully Compiled Mortality and 
Interest Ratios. Also, New Department of General Information, Showing Officers, States in Which 
Operating, Disability Clause and Monthly Income Policies, Maximum and Minimum Amounts 
Written, Reinsurance, Dividend Formulas, Insurance on Women, Etc. 

(4) TABLE Showing Full Reserves, 20 Payment Life Age 35 and Comparative Table Showing Cash Surren- 
der Values All Companies, | to 15 years. 

(5) OVER 50 PAGES Mortality, Reserve, Interest Tables, Etc. 


(6) COMPLETE LIST OF POLICIES ISSUED: A Remarkable Feature, Contained in This Book 
Only, Which Would Make a Valuable Book in Itself, is the Complete List and Description of All 
Policies Issued by Each Company, What in the Mercantile Business Would be Called ‘“‘The Company’s 
Catalogue”. Some Companies Have as Many as 125 Forms of Policies; Others only Have Half a 
Dozen. The Digest Shows Them All, Whether Written With or Without Disability Clause, and 
Premium Rates at Sample Ages, 25, 35 and 45. @ How Many Times Do You Want to Know Whether 
a Company Writes This or That Form of Policy and at What Rates? This Book Tells You. It Not 
Only Shows the Policies That Are in the Rate Book, but Those That Are Not. 


ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE COMPANIES SHOWN 


THAT THE POLICYHOLDERS DIGEST IS STEADILY GAINING IN POPULARITY IS SHOWN BY 
THE FACT THAT ONE-HALF MORE ORDERS ARE IN HAND AT DATE OF PUBLICATION THIS 
YEAR THAN AT THE SAME TIME LAST YEAR. 

THE DIGEST is Designed for Efficiency;, For the Men Who Value Their Time; Who Want the Information They Need in 


Their Work Condensed Into the Smallest Space Possible, in the Handiest Form Possible; Who Want to Feel Themselves Equipped at All 
Times to Handle Any Question That May Come U, 


A Vest Pocket Reterence Book Can Touch Saly the “High Spots”; The Big Books are Impractical for Field Work on Account 
of Their Bulk. The Digest Fits Into Any Pocket, Except a Vest Pocket; is Light, with a Remarkably Soft and Flexible Binding, so That It 
is Comfortable to Carry; and —— Gives You More Complete Information Than Any Other Book Published. 

The Reason IT Gives More Information in the Same Space Than Any Other Book is That It Represents More Work in Com- 
pilation and Condensation Than Any Other Life Insurance Book That Has Ever Been Issued. 


SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL WE MONEY-BACK THIS BOOK AT ALL TIMES 
—--------—--- --- - - - CLIP THE COUPON- — -— —- — —- —~ = = = = = = em = = = 


Please send cop of the POLICYHOLDERS DIGEST to my address below, at the price 


of $2.50 per copy, remittance to be made subject to approval. 




















THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, Publishers 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
403 Lincoln Inn Court 1362 Insurance Exchange 100 William Street 
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LAWRENCE PRIDDY, New York 
Newly Elected Vice-President 


Valves. A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. Palace of 
Machinery. 

Underground Conduits. Models. G. M. 
Gest. Palace of Machinery. 

Welfare Work. Ford Motor Company. 
Showing safeguards at factory and ex- 
cellent housing conditions for employes. 
Palace of Mines. 

Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau of New York. Charts showing work 
and accomplishments of the bureau. Pal- 
ace of Mines. 

Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau of Rhode Island. Workmen’s com- 
pensation, insurance and accident preven- 
tion. Palace of Mines. 

* * * 


HEALTH CONSERVATION EXHIBITS 


American Social Hygiene Association, 
New York. Palace of Education. Charts 
showing investigation to obtain the facts 
on each phase of this subject; education 
and development of public opinion; demon- 
stration to prove the utility of measures 
proposed; application of tested measures 
to secure nation-wide results. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. Palace of Education. 
Scientific research. 

Chil r and Ite Evil Results; by 
National Child Labor Committee, New 
York. Palace of Education. 

Exhibit. 





Children. California State 
Palace of Education. 

Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Palace of Education. Models, charts, 
panels, etc., of child welfare activities. 

Disinfectants. Barrett Manufacturing 
Co., Frankford, Pa. Palace of Mines. 

Factory Improvements. Charts show- 
ing statistics relating to the various bene- 
ficial features, and cooperation with state 
boards of health in improving conditions 
for factory employes. American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Palace of Education. 

Factory Inspection. New York state 
ent of labor. Palace of Educa- 

on. 

Factories. Photographs and _ charts 
showing proper and improper sanitary 
conditions. Expose of sweat shop meth- 
ods. National Consumers’ League, New 
York. Palace of Education. 

Health Board. State of Maryland, Pal- 
ace of Education. 

Health Board, State of Massachusetts, 
Palace of Education. Photographs show- 
ing danger to workmen from occupations 
and remedies for dangers. Charts, photo- 
graphs, showing school hygiene, sanitary 
conditions of manufacturing plants. 

Health Board. Philippine Islands. Pal- 
ace of Education. Charts showing expec- 
tancy of life to American residents of 
Philippines as good as in United States. 
Dr. John BE. Snodgrass in charge. 

Health Bureau of Japan. Palace of Ed- 
ucation. 

Health Conservation; Life Conserva- 
tion; Fire Protection. New York State 
Palace of Education. 

h a New York State, 

N. Y. Palace of Education. 

h Department, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Industrial Diseases and Accidents. 
Charts illustrating work accomplished in 
investigation. United States Department 
of Labor. Palace of Education. 

Life Extension Institute, New York. 
Charts in Race Betterment Foundation 
Exhibit, showing results in examination 
of life insurance policyholders. Palace of 
Education. 

Medical Advancement in Argentine Re- 
public. Palace of Education. 

,Mental Diseases. New York State Hos- 
pital Commission. Palace of Education. 

Metropolitan Life, New York. Exhibit 
of welfare work for policyholders and em- 
ployes. This exhibit outlines various 
measures for safeguarding the health of 
over ten million policyholders and sev- 
enteen thousand employes. Charts and 
photographs in one division describe the 
visiting nurse service, the Health and 
Happiness anges, the company’s publi- 
cations on hygiene and various forms of 
cooperation with health officers and other 
civic and social agencies. The charts in 
the second division outline the company’s 





J. N. RUSSELL, JR., Los Angeles 
Retiring Vice-President 





policy with reference to luncheons for 
employes, the Staff Savings Fund, the edu- 
cational activities, working conditions, 
and other features which operate most 


successfully in developing an _ efficient } 
and satisfied working staff. Rest room } 


for visitors. , Palace of Mines. 

Personal ygiene. American Medical 
Association, New York. 
work. Expose of patent medicine, quack 
doctors and fake medical schools. Pal- 
ace of Education. 

Public Health Service. Portion of U. S. 
Treasury exhibit. : 

uarantine. New York department. 
Palace of Education. 

Race Betterment Foundation. 
of Education. 

Bed Cross Society of Japan. Palace of 
Education. 

Rockefeller Foundation International 
Health Committee, New York. Palace of 
Education. Hookworm disease. 

Sanitation. Board of Health of Balti- 
more. Palace of Education. 

Sanitation. Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control of New York. Palace of Educa- 
tion. Betterment of sanitary conditions 
and accident prevention in the cloak, suit, 
skirt and waist industries of New York. 

Social Conditions and Vital Statistics 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. In 
Pavilion of Australia. Booklets and 
charts. The government attributes the 
healthy condition of the younger inhab- 
itants to the system of open air exer- 
cises; and claims lowest mortality rate 
in world. The low death rate of 1913 
(10.8 per 1,000) was lower dnly in one 
country—New Zealand—where it was 8.9 
per 1,000. 

Social Center Exhibit. Civic Center 
League of Los Angeles, Cal. Palace of 
Education. 

Social Welfare Work. Salvation Army. 
Palace of Education. 

Tropical Diseases, Treatment of; by 
aga Government. Palace of Educa- 

on. 

Tropical Methods of Hygiene. Bureau 
of Health for the Philippine Islands. 
Palace of Education. 


PRESIDENT WHEELER’S 
INTERESTING TALK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
to be interested in anything which gives 
you premiums and it seems to me, to 
hear you talk, you are the most won- 
derful mathematicians that the globe 
ever produced. But petore you get 
through, we believe that life insurance 
is not based on mathematics but that 
it is based after all on a branch of 
humanistic studies, particularly rhetoric. 

Life is not a thing that is pent up 
within the fleshy walls of the body of 
aman. Life is a social factor. Life is 
made up of associations and institutions 
and attachments and affections and sac- 
rifices. The real thing that makes life 
is that attachment to others which 
leads us to make permanent associa- 
tions, leads us to found existence upon 
sacrifice and achievement. The master 
said, “I came that ye might have life, 
and that ye might have it more abun- 
dantly.” A man is not a man when he 
merely lives. 

He is a man and lives a life when he 
enters into the community of his fel- 
low beings and utilizes that community 
for all there is in it, has a real social 
existence, has a family and children, 
and is true to the family cause; is a 


Palace 
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good citizen; knows that it is his duty 
to register and to vote; knows that he 
dare not vote for his selfish interest, 
but must vote for the interest of the 
community of which he is a member; 
belongs to organizations; belongs to 
the lodge, if you like, or the church, if 
you like; and pays for the support of 
those things. 
Sacrifices Must Be Made 


We cannot have community life such 
as this that we live in without cost, 
without trouble, without effort. We 


_cannot have it without these things we 


call human institutions, and the man 
that lives the life takes his part in the 
institutions of mankind in society, be- 
longs to things, carries burdens, as- 
sumes positions that do not immedi- 
ately offer return, because he is will- 
ing to make sacrifice for the establish- 
ment and perpetuation of society. 


When One Begins to Be a Man 


A. man begins to be a man when he 
begins to establish himself into a per- 
manent relation with society, which is 


indicated by that thrift of his which 


starts accumulations of property. You 
have anarchy without it. Your busi- 
ness is to promote thrift; inducing peo- 
ple to make regular. payments toward 
the business of establishing themselves 
in permanent relation to the institutions 
of society. 


Must Live Up to Calling 


I recognize your work. I believe 
that it is to receive, in the years to 
come, extension in method and mind 
which you can hardly bring out today. 
You are engaged in a work that has a 
future before it; depth in its purpose; 
heights in its aspirations; it is for you 
to live up to a great opportunity in. the 
unfolding of a great work. 


FIVE-MINUTE TOPICS 
ELICIT MUCH INTEREST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
friend of your company is the best 
recommendation to get close to a new 
prospect. Be of service to your old 
policyholder and he will repay you in 
real aid many times over. 

W. A. R. Bruehl} Sr., of Cincinnati 
told of a book agent who had sold him 
a set of four historical books on Ohio. 
The set cost $25, and it looked like an 
ill-advised purchase until he discovered 
that one of the volumes contained bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent Ohioans. 
The inside information on these men 
was the means of his agents writing 
hundreds of thousands in new business, 





AGENCY BUILDING 


Five-Minute Talks on Second Day of the 
Convention 


San Francisco, Cal. Aug. 11—(Spe- 
cial)—At the afternoon session today 


E. W. BANDALL, St. Paul 
President Minnesota Mutual Life 








Chairman H. H. Ward again presided 
over the discussions of five-minute 
topics, the talks being made along the 
following lines: ‘Agency Building”; 
(a) Getting . agents; (b) Training 
agents; (c) Making agency meetings 
of greatest value to an agency force. 
Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore said 
that an agency’s success depends upon 
the men working for it. His recent 
successes have been college men who 
have had a thorough course in eco- 
nomics or specially trained in institu- 
tions where insurance is taught. He 
further fits his men for service by giv- 
ing a systematic course in his office. 


E. S. Brashears 


Edward S. Brashears of the Union 
Central Life in Washington said that 
one of the potent forces in his office is 
the spirit that he endeavors to instill 
into the hearts of his men. Square 
dealing with your men means faithful 
work from them, consequently it brings 
results. 

F. A. Stearns of the Pacific Mutual 
Life at San Francisco called the con- 
vention’s attention to the fact that life 
men are the best paid workers in the 
world, therefore it should follow that 
the best type of men should align 
themselves in this business. A good 
class of men he said means a good 
agency and a big volume of business. 


George H. Olmsted 


George H. Olmsted of Cleveland, in- 
troduced as the “dean of the delegates,” 
said he did not think there was any set 
rule for getting agents. In the early 
days he used to take a chance with any 
man who wanted to enter the business, 
but the older he gets the more careful 
he is to get the right kind of timber. 

James L. Collins of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life at Los Angeles explained in 
detail his time card, which has been a 
very productive system with him. The 
time card is used in connection with 
a detective card, which keeps track of 
his prospects, and Mr. Collins has in- 
duced fourteen other men in his com- 
pany to use the same system with grati- 
fying results. 

c. C. Thompson 

C. C. Thompson of the Metropolitan 
Life at Seattle gave an interesting talk 
on what he believed the agency meet- 
ing should be. Called most advan- 
tageously probably on a Monday morn- 
ing, the talk should be not only in- 
structive, but should be forceful enough 
to drive the men out with a deter- 
mination to give their calling their best 
efforts. 





Before the final adjournment the as- 
sociation expressed its sincere approval 
of and confidence in the World’s In- 
surance Congress. Votes of thanks 
were tendered to the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Association, the re- 
tiring officers and to the insurance and 
local press. , 
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Link the Right Company to the Right Man 
in the Right Territory among the Right People. 


NI 


Wy : lt makes a chain that will pull applications. 


¢ Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
of Springfield, Tilinois 
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It can put the Right Man in contact with the Right 
Territory where he can write the Right People. 
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In these days it pays the life salesman to alice himself in 
the right énvironment where his work will be congenial 
and where he is assured of cordial and just treatment. 
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Ask Franklin Life agents their opinion regarding the 
company. It will be interesting. 
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TBOMSOREOM: 


Start right now with the Franklin and stay right with it. 


Have you seen the Franklin Life's policy contracts? 
They are all right. 
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